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As a lawyer, I had for guide and model, the , did not tell me the cause. A few years after, he - 
President de Vaneville; a magistrate, more dis- ; lost his two other children and his second wife. 
tinguished for integrity than ability. The most ; I expressed my sympathy for his affliction. With 
pleasant days of my youth were passed in his ; a severe air, 
society. He was married a second time and had «« Heaven is just,’’ said he.- 
three children; one son by the first wife, whom These words were accompanied by a sigh and 
he had tenderly loved and two by the second. I } followed by a long silence. At last he told me 
believed him happy in his domestic relations and ; that he had determined to separate himself from 
the serenity of his countenance seemed to give } the world and retire upon a little estate called 
assurance to this belief. But I observed his tem- ; Flamais, near Neufchatel. His farewell was a 
per, almost insensibly, become soured. I soon { sad one. I asked permission to write to him and 
learned that he had sent his eldest son some dis- : visit him sometimes. 
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tance from the city, to the school of a master, «« My friend,”’ said he, with a gentle sadness, 
with some reputation, the prior of a village near } ««I shall never forget you—leave me, however, 
the forest of Lyons. for some time with myself—when I, again, feel 

Some months after, M. de Vaneville seemed to } the want of society it shall be yours assuredly 
be agitated by a violent anxiety. He was not } for which I shall wish. Wait till I write to 
the man to allow any one to look into his soul you.’’ And, embracing me, he added: « Adieu, 
and, too respectful to inquire of him the cause of ; Cideville. Never marry a second time.” 
{ 
| 


~ 


his disquietude, I only redoubled my attentions} This counsel, which seemed to escape him in 
toward him. He saw that I was sensible of his { spite of himself had, however, no bearing upon 
trouble, and seemed obliged for my sympathy but ; his present situation. He had been married twice, 
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but was now a widower. It was, particularly, ; honey-suckle, and this virtuous man, taking me 
since the loss of his last wife that his heart seemed ; by the hand, 
to me to have become blighted and I attributed , «« You see,” said he, «in what manner my life 
the ennui with which I saw him consumed, to } now passes. It is tranquil and agreeably em. 
his solitude. He left; it was three years before ; ployed; labor, good appetite, sweet sleep, repose 
I heard any news of him and I believed myself ; of soul, a gentle and peaceful interest in the 
almost forgotten. He wrote, at last, inviting me } changes of the seasons, cares recompensed, almost 
to come to see him. I accepted his invitation, » every year, hopes exactly fulfilled, and above all, 
without any delay, and on reaching his house I } the sweet spectacie of the love and happiness of 
found him seated at the table by the side of a.) my children; these are the riches which heaven 
peasant girl, having opposite to him a young } has reserved for the old age of your friend. This 
peasant and a man of a more advanced age, who, } is not the evening of a fine day; it is the bright 
though simply dressed, had still the refined air of | evening of a most horrible and gloomy day. 
the resident of a city. For my friend, nothing in ) You have seen my heart blighted by sorrow. | 
his half rustic exterior recalled my ancient Pre- § have hidden from you the cause, but, Cideville, | 
sident ; in place of the ample wig to which my } can, at last, deposit in your bosom the secret so 
eyes had been accustomed, I saw only a bald } long hidden in my own. 
brow crowned with white hair. It was with «« After having lost an amiable and tender wife, 
difficulty I recognized him. having by her but one child, I felt, painfully, the 
««Come, my friend,” said he, ««come, seat void in my soul and the solitude of my house. Until 
yourself in the midst of my family; embrace my } now, the happiness of my evenings had indemni- 


son and his wife. Yes, under these simple habili- ; fied me for the labors of the day, and the image 
ments you see my daughter-in-law, formerly Ma- of the silent and solitary mourning which I found 
demoiselle de Leonval, ward of this gentleman, } on entering my house, was a frightful sight. | 
my neighbor, M. de Nelcour, to whom I owe all ; had despaired of becoming accustomed to it, when 
the happiness of my old age. You supposed, I ; I heard of a lady of honorable parentage, and of 
will wager, that you saw in this young couple } an age at which the mind, the manners and the 
my gardener and his wife? You are not mista- } character are formed. She was cited as a model 
ken; that is their condition; it is, also, mine. { of goodness, of modesty and judgment. I desired 
We cultivate together the gardens which I will } to become acquainted with her, and I saw, or, at 
presently show you.” least, believed I saw, that she merited these 
The dinner was good, but frugal and sufficiently ; eulogiums. I espoused her. She proved to be 
resembled that of the disciples of Pythagoras : all that had been promised of her up to the mo- 
; 
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few meats, but legumes of excellent quality, in ; ment when she became a mother; she was, 
abundance, and baskets filled with the most deli- } indeed, the same to me until her death. She 
cious fruits. changed her character with regard to the son of 
' PhGifather appeared like a man whose heart, } my first wife, only; an excess of maternal love 
for a long time oppressed by grief, had suddenly § extinguishing in her breast all other sentiments. 
been opened to joy; the son as one who gloried ; When we were first united, she loved my son as 
in being, at last, enabled to render his father ; tenderly as if he had been her own, and when her 
happy; the young wife, with a modest but tender ; feelings toward him changed, she hid, with so 
air, felicitating herself upon her power to add to ; much address, the aversion she had conceived to 
the happiness of each, and enjoying their mutual him, that I never perceived it. Closely occupied 

: 

; 





tenderness. as* much as the love with which she { with the duties of my station, you know whether 
inspired them. I was free to direct the education of my son. | 

The walk after dinner dispersed us in the gar- ° left this to the care of my wife, who made it her 
dens, where the eye and the hand of a master was { business. Those whom she employed were sub- 
every where apparent. The spectacle of abun- ; ordinate to her, and in consulting them, I learned 


dance spread around without symmetry, and with that only which she desired them to tell me. 


all the loveliness of variety, seemed the luxury of } Her deep and secret trouble was, to think that 
nature. The vine interlaced itself with the ; the son of my first wife had the same right as her 
branches of the palm tree ; a quincunx of cherry } own in the division of my fortune. He was, to 
trees shaded beds of strawberries; fertile espa- ‘ her, a stranger, who had come to rob her children 
liers formed the boundaries of squares where the } of their wealth. You will readily conceive of 
lettuce headed and the melon swelled. } the bitterness which this aversion must have shed 

As soon as the rest saw that M. de Vaneville } upon the early years of my child. AY this age, 
wished to be alone with me, they separated from } man is gifted with a very lively sense of natural 
us. We then seated ourselves under a bower of } equity, and my boy soon felt that he was treated 
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unjustly. I have remarked, that if a child is , of age, and his character had already acquired 
justly punished, he submits without a murmur. } boldness. He broke out, for the first time, into 
He is his own judge, and when he rebels, it is } violent reproaches against my wife. He said to 
because his chastisement is not merited. ’ her, that, out of respect for me, he had, hitherto, 
«I perceived,” continued M. de Vaneville, ; borne silently her constant injustice to him, but 
«that the character of my son was changing. ; that to envy him his only consolation, to prevent 
Dejection, distrust, and an indescribable gloomy ; him from seeing his nurse, when there no longer 
timidity were painted upon his countenance. As ? remained for him a shadow of a mother, was an 
the care of business was imprinted, habitually, ; act of barbarity of which a cruel step-mother, 
upon my brow, my child feared me, and that } alone, was capable, and that, since, toward him 
caressing manner, that gentle and tender treat- ; she was but a fury, he wished to flee from her. 
ment, which would have reassured, never an- } «+ Prevail upon that father,’ said he, «whom 
nounced to him a kind and indulgent father. He } you have rendered unnatural, to drive me from 
was, under the name of respect, inspired with a his house; it is the. last favor which his child 
dread, which prevented him from making any ; begs of him.’ 
complaint to me. Thus repulsed, punished} «You may well believe that such portions, 
cruelly upon every pretext, jealous of the pre- ; only, of these complaints as were most atrocious, 
ference shown to his brothers, and comparing, in were reported tome. ‘ A barbarous step-mother ! 
the depths of his little ulcerated soul, the tender- > a fury! an unnatural father! such language,’ said 
ness of every one toward them and their harsh- } my wife, «has he for twelve years used, with 
ness toward him, he became daily more sad and } regard to us both. I afflict you and I am myself 
gloomy. He believed himself rejected by me— ; inconsolable to see such a character so decided in 
he believed himself hated by his father, and losing ; a child. But nature at this age is not, perhaps, 
his last hope and his last consolation, he fell into | incorrigible. I have been told of an‘¥ntelligent 
a kind of stupid despair. This was mistaken for ; man who, at a priory near Lyons, takes children 
obstinacy, for he showed no disposition to apply ; into his house and educates them with the great- 
himself to any thing. I sometimes reasoned with { est care. He has, particularly, the faculty of 
him, but it was cold and harsh reasoning. I ; bending the will and he renders the most obstinate 
reprimanded him; he heard me with fixed eyes } spirits docile and gentle.’ She cited many in- 
that were filled with tears, which my lips, unfor- stances of his success, and seeing me overwhelmed 
tunate father that I was, should sometimes, at { with grief: « What would you have?’ said she; 
Jeast, have dried. But his silence, which was } «this is an evil from which good may spring. 
that of despair, I attributed to a stubbornness of ; Your son gives evidence of great energy of cha- 
disposition. Alas! it was I who was stubborn ; racter, but it is necessary that he should be 
and harsh toward him, At last I repelled him | subdued if you do not desire his temper to carry 
sternly from me and then he became really savage. ; him into the most frightful excesses.’ 
Poor child! what rebuffs was he not compelled ‘¢ What could I, satisfied as I was that the vio- 
to bear. lence of my son arose from a vice of his natural 
‘«¢ The arms of his nurse were his only refuge, ; disposition, oppose to these counsels? I consented 
and when she came to see him he threw himself } to his banishment, which he seemed, himself, to 
into them and bathed her bosom with tears. «Oh! } desire. Nothing could be better calculated than 
my nurse! my only mother!’ he sobbed, ‘there ; a village, and a solitude in the depths of a forest, 
is no one but you in the world who will take pity } to balance his character. 
on me. Why did you nurtureme? Whydidmy } «On the day of his departure, when he came 
mother, my mother whom, alas! I have lost, give to take leave of me, he advanced, with a serious 
me life? Poor orphan! yes I am without father ; and self-collected air, which would have surprised 
or mother. I have no longer a father; a barba- ; me ina man. ‘Go, my son,’ said I to him, «go; 
rous step-mother has hardened his heart toward a ; learn to vanquish yourself, and return to me more 
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son which is not her own.’ ; docile and more moderate. Embrace me; fare- 
«His nurse melted into tears, embraced and ° well.’ 
said every thing consoling which was prompted ; «At this moment his poor heart gave way. 


Instead of throwing himself into my arms he fell 
the height of cruelty, my wife, having been ; at my feet and took my hand. Ah! my friend, 
apprised of the nature of these scenes which ; I seem, yet, to feel upon this hand the. burning 
passed between my son and Julianna, and forsee- ; impression of his lips. « Thou art not then insen- 
ing, perhaps, that she might inform me of the } sible?’ said I, seeing him suffocated with sobs. 
wrong which he suffered, forbade her visits. ‘Insensible! ah! my father !’ cried he, ina heart- 

«My son learned this. He was twelve years ‘ rending voice. «Well!’ replied I, «if you are 


by her affection; but nothing appeased him. As 
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well-disposed, if you love your father, promise ; pain was to be told, when he complained of the 
him that you will endeavor to correct yourself.’ } difficulty and severity of his situation, that it was 


‘ Correct myself, of what?’ asked he, in a chok- 
ing voice. ‘What is the crime of your child? 
Is it to have, no longer, a mother? Is it to have 
—’’ He ceased and casting upon me a look which 
pierced my soul: «My father,’ said he, «my 
father! in the name of her, who is no more, bless 
your child; he is about to leave you.’ 

«¢ He was at my feet and whilst I gave him my 
benediction, he bathed my hand with his tears. 
I, too, was softened and nature, which spoke in 


his looks and in my heart, moved us to a recon- ; 


ciliation. My arms were about to open for him 
and a pardon was on my lips. Alas! a word 
more and what torments would I have been 
spared. 

«© At this moment his step-mother entered, 
with her two children. «My son,’ said I, ‘rise; 
kiss the hand of your mother and ask her bless- 
ing.’ 

«¢ At these words his tears dried up, his whole 
soul revolted, and a glance of indignation was the 
only adieu my wife received from him. I told 
him to embrace his brothers, but he repulsed 
them, fiercely, and falling again at my feet, 
‘Pardon! my father,’ said he; «I love you, I 
revere you, but, force me not to kiss the hand 
which oppresses me; command me not to em- 
brace—’ «Rise, unnatural child! I know you no 
more!’ said I, and, as he went out with despair 
painted in his countenance; ‘let him go,’ I cried, 
‘and let him never again come into my sight!’ 

‘«« The evidences I had witnessed of his temper, 
and the obstinacy of his character, the conviction 
I felt that his hatred of his step-mother was unjust 
—and the hope that this separation, with age and 
the cares and lessons of a good master would cor- 
rect his bad disposition, modified the unpleasant 
impression which his adieu had made upon my 
heart, and I saw, in his absence, good, only, for 
both him and myself. 

‘«< But the terrible prejudice, which had ruined 
him in his father’s estimation, pursued him in his 
instructor. This gentleman was a compound of 
rustic churlishness and pedantry. You may easily 
judge of the means taken by such a person to 
correct a disposition which, he had been told, 
was indomitable, and which, if he could not bend, 
he was ordered to break. A rude tone, severe 
and grievous discipline, accompanied by constant 
threats and punishments, all that domination has 
which is most revolting, and slavery the most 
toilsome, were combined in the system of educa- 
tion to which my son was submitted. It was 
revolting to him and he conceived an aversion to 
all the duties which were, by so hard a master, 
imposed upon him. But what gave him most 


‘ Justly irri- 
tated!’ he cried, shedding bitter tears; ‘ah! if 
- he had known—if he could know—the heart of his 
child! Perish the malicious wretches who have 
; darkened the heart of a good father! Perish the 
; serpent who, daily, sheds her venom in his bosom"? 
‘ And when his master reproached him for hating 
; study: «No!’ said he, «I do not hate study, | 
: hate life and I know not why I should defer to 
’ deliver myself from the burden.’ 
‘<It became necessary for the master, severe 
’ as he was, in order to calm him, to be more gen- 
tle in his manner. My son had, therefore, at 
intervals, moments of dissipation; but he spent 
; his liberty in solitude, and when he was disco- 
vered, plunged in a gloomy melancholy, and the 
cause of his sadness was asked: «I am sick,’ he 
said. «Where is your disorder?’ «It is here!’ 
he replied, striking his hand upon his breast. 

‘Tf I had, then, known what has since come to 
my knowledge, I should have felt my injustice, 
;and should have gone, in spite of my wife, to 
embrace and console my unfortunate child. One 
caress, a single mark of my affection, would have 
changed his whole character; he would have 
been calmed and softened in my arms. But his 
master never wrote to me, and I saw of his letters 
but such portions as were afflicting to me. An 
act of cruelty which I cannot pardon even in the 
shade of the guilty being, was now effected; the 
letters, which my son had written to me in his 
paroxysms of grief, were intercepted. The de- 
spair to which he was reduced by niy silence, 
induced him to takea last resolution. He escaped 
from his master and, the *icinity of the forest of 
Lyons being favorable to his flight, a single night 
enabled him to place himself beyond the reach of 
a man who had few means to pursue him. 

«¢ When I received the intelligence of his flight, 
and of his probable death, I suffered all the agony 
which an event of this terrible nature must pro- 
duce ina father’s heart. But my wife had the 
address to deaden my anguish, by feigning to see, 
in this occurrence, but a youthful folly and assur- 
ing me that in a few days my son would either 
be brought back or would return of his own 
accord. We agreed, in the mean time, to keep 
quiet; but I left no means untried which would 
lead to his discovery. I thought it probable he 
would attempt to get on board of some merchant 
vessel, as is frequently done by boys, and I wrote 
to the ports, describing his person, without giv- 
ing his name. But the most rigorous and diligent 
search proved unsuccessful and, after six months 
of deceived hopes, I came to the cruel persuasion 
that my son was no more. 


} the will of a justly irritated father. 
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«« Nothing was left undone to distract me from 
my grief, and to occupy my affection with the 
interest of seeing reared, under my own eyes, the 
two children which remained to me. 
nature desired to avenge herself upon a barbarous 
wretch, the two children of my wife were swept 
away as by a breath of wind. That contagion 
which is so destructive to young children, struck 
them both at once, and their inconsolable mother 
followed them, soon after, to the tomb. 

«« Alone and overwhelmed with grief, believing 
myself innocent, I could have borne, patiently, 
all the rigor of my destiny, if heaven, which 
leaves no guilt unpunished, had not discovered to 
me, in the bottom of a secretary, the heart-rend- 
ing letters which my unhappy son had written 
to me during his exile, and which my wife had 
hidden. Ah! my friend, from this moment, that 
deep and cruel grief, which you have seen con- 
sume me, was awakened in my heart. 

‘‘In what a style were those letters written ! 
I remember the last, and will repeat it to you; 

««¢ What, my father!’ he said, «never a word 
of coftsolation for your unfortunate child! Ten 
letters the most tender and supplicating; ten 
letters, wet with the tears of an innocent son, 
who asks only that you will cease to hate him, 
have been unsuccessful in obtaining for me the 
least favor! Oh! my father! write to me those 
words which will give me my life back again : 
My child I do not hate you. Those sacred cha- 
racters, traced by your hand, will be kissed by 
mea thousand times a day; they will be imprinted 
upon my lips—they will be engraven on my 
heart. That heart which, for you, is full of 
respect and love. It is not you of which it com- 
plains; cease, then, to rend it. It has had the 
courage to suffer all even to the present; but the 
silence, the abandonment, the forgetfulness or 
hatred of a father, is a misfortune too great for it 
to bear, and I feel that it must give way.’ 

‘«‘ Imagine if it be possible,’’ continued M. de 
Vaneville, «« my grief and indignation. To have 
intercepted the letters of my son, and to have 
made us believe, him that I had abandoned him, 
and me that he continued to brave my anger, was 
an act than which none could be more criminal. 
To you, alone, have I revealed this fatal, this 
shameful secret. See how the sweetest and most 
tender affection, the love of a mother for her chil- 
dren, becomes, in its excess, a terrible and fero- 
cious passion.” 

My old friend related to me how, still more 
solitary in his house he was, there, pursued by 
the most agonizing reflections. 

««T recollected,” said he, «‘a thousand evidences 
of the hatred, which this unjust woman had con- 


ceived against my son, and which I should have | 
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, Seen through the veil of duplicity which covered 
them. I was indignant with myself for having 
been capable of such blind weakness. Sometimes 
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But as if; I accused nature for not having spoken in favor 


of my blood; sometimes I made it a crime for not 
} having heard all, and thus my resentment always 
, turned against myself. My house became fright- 
} ful to me; the world, where it seemed that all 
; eyes demanded my son, was insupportable, and 
you know the resolution I took to fly from it 
and hide myself. 

; «I was about to leave when, as a consumma- 
; tion to my distress, the -nurse Julienne, having 
; learned my loss, came to see me and in the full- 
ness of her soul, revealed the nature of her inter- 
views with my unfortunate son. No! a father 
} has never suffered such pain as J experienced, in 
listening to her recital,. I saw all the grief and 
mortification which consumed him, without his 
daring to make a complaint tome. I saw that, in 
his heart, so cruelly torn, love and respect for 
me were unchangeable. I saw that I had been a 
bad father to the best of children. «And, per- 
haps, he is no more,’ cried I, borne down with 
agony; ‘I am the cause of his death, and my 
crime is irreparable !’ 

> «The poor woman, mingling her tears with 
mine, endeavored to console me. ‘No, monsieur,’ 
: 





— 
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said she, «they have not had the cruelty to make 
any attempts upon his life, and God keeps me in 
the belief that, without his days have been 
abridged by some accident, your son is not dead. 

; Twenty times in the violence of his sufferings he 

; has said, if his life were his own, his resolution 

would soon be taken; but then the sweet child 

’ would raise his hands and eyes to Heaven, crying, 

S «No! itis yours, O! my God! You have given 

; me this sorrowful and painful life, and you alone 

have the right to take it from me. But you 

see all that I endure,” he would add, « give me 

of my father. In his arms I shall forget all I 

; have suffered.” ’ 

; «] conceived, then, some hope; but when I 
thought of what he must still suffer, all comfort 
was torn from my heart. I reproached myself 
with a crime for the least movement of pleasure. 
A wild and frugal life had too many charms. I 

| could not pardon myself for the moments of diver- 
sion from my grief which the culture of my 

gardens afforded. «This labor,’ I would: say to 
myself, «is voluntary and easy; that to which 
misery has condemned my son is hard, and with- 
out intermission. I amuse myself by embellish- 
ing a fertile soil; he, perhaps, groaning under the 
weariness of his task, digs ungrateful land, and 
bathes it with the sweat of his brow. Food, 
simple but abundant, supplies my table; he may 
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154 ARTHUR’S 
some times want even miserable bread, wet with 
his tears. How do I know but that, upon some 
vessel, at the mercy of the waves, in the midst of 
storms, worn out by the fatigues of the day, he is 
awakened at niglit by the roar of the winds and 
the tempest whilst I sleep tranquilly?’? Oh no! 
that sleep was not tranquil which was haunted by 
the image of my son. At table I saw him, pale 
and languishing, before me, and all the food I 
tasted, seemed mingled with bitterness. When I 
saw myself alone with this image, the tears rn 
from my eyes. I held open my arms to my son, 
and asked his forgiveness. 

‘<Tt was thus, my friend, companion of these 
unpolished men, to whom nature has given happi- 
ness as an indemniiication for their social position, 
and who were afflicted by my grief, that I passed 
three years of my life, and I have painted to you 
but very feebly this long continued mourning of 
a father’s soul, this immense night of suffering. 
What became of my son, and how I found him 
again, he will relate himself, when he is alone 
with you.” 

The young couple and their friend, now joining 
us, we directed our steps toward a little hill, 
where we enjoyed the spectacle of the day majes- 
tically terminated, by a fine sunset. The next 
day whilst we were walking together, the young 
man took up, where his father had left it, the his- 
tory of his flight. 

«If my father,” said he, «« has spoken to you 
of my childhood, my faults are known to you. 
I was naturally violent, my temper was put to 
painful proofs, and I was unable to control my- 
self; this was the cause of all our misfortunes. 
I had a mother no longer, and my father was all 
tome. I loved him from the bottom of my soul, 
and was jealous of his love. This jealousy ren- 
dered me gloomy, impatient and surly; and my 
father believing it impossible to render me tract- 
able, sent me away from him. In this exile, 
where I was to become softened, I was severely 


treated, and believing it impossible to be more } 


unfortunate, I escaped. I exchanged my clothes 


for those of a shepherd boy, about my own age, 


and, under this disguise, stoleaway. I travelled, 
at night, by obscure paths, avoiding the villages, 


seeking some isolated farm where a shepherd was ' 


wanted. At last ina hamlet, near Fleury, I found 
the object of my ambition. 
«« In this free:and tranquil condition, with bread 


and milk in abundance, sleeping upon clean straw, } 


_ and waking at break of day, to lead the docile 
animals, of which I had charge, to their pasture, 
{ should have been contented, if with the remem- 
brance of my past sufferings had not been mingled 
the image of a father, whom I seemed to see irri- 


. . . . } 
tated, menacing and inexorable, preparing punish- 


MAGAZINE. 
| ments for me, when I should be brought, again, 
; before him. 
{ «After some months this inquietude ceased, 
and I had the cruel assurance of being forgotten 
} or abandoned. Then my grief, more calm, was 
} but the more profound, and the silence of the 
> plains, the vast solitude which extended around 
} me, and in which I was wandering, plunged me, 
; every day, more deeply in my gloomy melan- 
} choly. When, above all, my mind fixed itself 
‘upon the abyss which separated me from my 
{ father, and when I said within myself: «I shall 
; see him no more,’ I fell into a most painful state 
\ of dejection. My weak head would have given 
way without the sweet distraction which happily 
I had reserved for myself; for, less an enemy to 
study than restraint, I had not been able to detach 
myself from my cherished book. Virgil never 
quitted me. The Eclogues associated me with 
Tityrus and Melibeus, and, in my assumed cha- 
racter, I had taken the name of Alexis. The 
Georgics ennobled, in my eyes, my new occu- 
pation. I saw the country honored by my poet; 
I read him with pride. 

«¢ One day, under the shade of an old willow, 
I had given myself up to this delightful book and 
> fallen asleep. M. de Nelcour, a man who, rendered 
>a misanthrope by some just resentment, had 
| withdrawn from the world, passed near me. He 
, saw an open book in the hand of a young shep- 
> herd. This novelty surprised him. Curious 
; to know what book it was, he stooped and saw 
; that it was Virgil. He did not rouse me, but 
, continuing his walk near the willow kept me in 
} sight, and when I woke, came to me. «< Young 
, man,’ said he, «I have seen a strange sight, an 
‘ open book near you, and that book Virgil? Do you 
> read Virgil? And if sucl*has been your educa- 
} tion, by what misfortune are you reduced to the 
} condition of a shepherd?’ «It is not impossible,’ 
said I, «that an orphan, well educated, may fall 
into misfortune; I am such an orphan.’ 
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‘‘He desired to Know my name and history. 
‘Iam called Alexis,’ said I, « this you see is my 
hamlet, there is no reason that you should know 
more.’ He seemed surprised at my desire for 
| concealment, and I was in turn, astonished thata 
stranger should, thus, ask my confidence. My 
haughty reply, however, seemed to inspire him 
{ with esteem. <I am glad to see you prudent, 
though still -~young,’ said he. «Ah! I have 
not, as you, learned at an early age to shun cor- 
fidence in strangers ! 


However, my curiosity is 
so natural and so well meaning that you should, 
at least,’ added he, < believe it innocent; the 

, interest which your age and misfortune inspires 

| is sufficient to justify it.’ 

‘««T asked pardon for having replied so rudely, 
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to this mark of benevolence. « But, sir,’ said I, 
to him, ‘ what good can come of recollecting, in 
misfortune, that which has been and which can 
be no more? It is, at least, gratuitous suffer- ; 
ing. I wish to be known asa shepherd, which 
Iam. Neither in your sight nor my own do 13 
blush for my occupation; Virgil has told us that 
the gods, themselves, have been shepherds. But 
every body does not know how the pastoral life ; 
has been honored, and how it still deserves to be. 
I dare, then, without knowing who you are, ; 
beg that you will not betray me. I am an} 
abandoned child, I gain a livelihood in rendering ; 
myself useful, and you would disturb that inno- 

’ 

? 








cent life if you abuse the secret of which, during 
my sleep, you have become master ; in the name 
of all you hold dear, promise me,’ added I, « that 
you will not reveal what you have thus learned.’ 
‘I promise you,’ said he, « but on condition that 
you will allow me to pass, with you, some of the 
hours you spend in the pasture. Like yourself 
my child, I have known misfortune. I, too, 
have, like yourself, a love for study ; I, too, love 
Virgil. We will read him, together, and when } 
we shall have become better acquainted, a mutual 





confidence will spread its charms upon our inter- 
views.’ 

‘«« This gentleman was assiduous in his visits to 
the pasturage. We there passed together a part 
of the fine weather of autumn, and the days rol- 
led sweetly along. Virgil, Horace, with whom 
he had made me acquainted, and whom I began 
to enjoy like himself; some French books, 
which he brought to me and induced me to read, § 
Montaigne, La Fontaine, Racine and Fenélon, } 
divided our leisure. " 

«<In the intervals between our readings, M. de } 
Nelcour attempted to reach the secret of my 
misfortune. ‘Is it possible,’ said he, to me, one } 
day, «that sucha child as you should not have } 
found some one in his family or in the world, to 
take compassionon him?’ <I have not,’ I replied, ; 
‘implored the compassion of any one ; young as I ; 
am, I know that, in the world, the unfortunate ; 

: 








—— 


are troublesome.’ «Ah! said he, «you are 
right !’ (for, without my knowledge, I had touched 
him in a sensitive place) and then he told me 
that he had been, in his youth, what is called an ; 
amiable man; that he had been ruined by his 
liberality ; that of the hundred friends who had 
partaken of his suppers and enjoyed his entertain- 
ments, not one, in his fall, had tendered him any } 
assistance ; that ladies who had cited him as a | 
model of gallantry and agreeable qualities, found 
him frightfully changed when they became ac- 
; 


? 
2 
2 
2 
¢ 


quainted with his ruin; and that finally, he had 
sold his property, and retired upon a little estate 
which remained, after all his debts were paid. 
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‘«« With much interest I listened to his detail of 
his follies, of his vain credulity, of his illusions 
and his errors, but his confidence did not draw 
out mine : and seeing that it escaped him every 
time he thought to surprise it, he took the wise 
resolution to let it come in its own good time. 

«« «My dear Alexis,’ said he, one day, « winter 
will soon be here, and we shall, no longer, be 
able to see each other. Do you know that this 
afflicts me?’ <It troubles me, too,’ replied I, 
sighing. «Why then, should we do that which 
will give us pain? I live, tranquilly, near to 
your hamlet, in the village of Fleury; the re- 
mains of my fortune are sufficient to place me 
above the necessities of existence, come there and 
be happy with me. The sweetest of my cares is 
the rearing of a young orphan girl, whom I love 
tenderly. If you share na asylum I shall have 
two children instead of one.’ < Sir,’ said I, «there 
is, in your good offices, to me, an air of frank- 
ness which makes it a duty for me to speak to 
you with an open heart. My ruling passion is a 
love of liberty, and I do not knowa man so free, 
as he, who, with the aid of nature alone, forces, 
by his labor, the earth to nourish him. I wish 
to become such a man; I wish to become either 
the laborer or the gardener of Virgil.’ «With 
me,’ replied he, «you may be both. I have a 
good farm to superintend, a fine garden to culti- 
vate, and I propose that you undertake their 
management. As tothe conduct of the farm, lam 
yet, but a novice, and we will learn together ; 
as regards the culture of the garden, I believe I 
am able to give you some instructions.’ 

«This hope decided me, and having taken 
leave of my employer, I went with M. de Nel- 
cour. I found at his home a garden cultivated 
with the greatest care, and the little girl, Natalie, 
whom he had mentioned, as beautiful as the day. 
‘You see,’ said he, «in this amiable child the 
charm of my solitude. She does not owe her life 
to me, but the habit of loving has become so 
natural between us, that the tie of adoption takes 
the place of that of blood. In espousing her 
mother, the widow. of M. de Leonval, Captain of 
the Grenadiers, who was killed at the storming 
; of Denain, I adopted this child, whom he left, 
without fortune, happy to discharge in this man- 
nerthe debt of my country toward that brave 
man. Natalie, already, gave promise of an amia- 
ble disposition, and, almost as dear to me as her 
; mother, she rendered our union yet more tender 
and happy. But this happiness was of short du- 
ration, and soon Natalie had to deplore the loss 
of a good mother and I of an excellent wife. 
«¢ My. love,”’ said she, when dying. «I leave 
you my daughter; she is my only wealth. Be 
to her both father and mother.’ I promised her» 
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and have endeavored to keep my word; but I , 


have no fortune to leave my dear child, I rear 
her in the simplicity of manners, and the tastes 


be her dowry ; this house will be her’s.’ 


de Nelcour when he spoke thus; but for myself, 
from that time I believed I saw some slight pro- 
bability in the hope of, one day, becoming the 
husband of Natalie, and I conceived for her a } 
tender interest which soon grew into affection. 5 

«Loved by M. de Nelcour, my labors, my } 
readings, my walks were shared by him, and } 
Wwe gave our mutual cares to the education of } 
Natalie. Our days were filled, and our nights } 
were tranquil. Months and seasons rolled on } 
with the rapidity of thought, and M. de Nelcour >? 
did not cease to say that he had left nothing in 
the world which was worthy of his regret.. But, 
I had left there, a father, and his image came ° 
without cessation to reproach me for being happy 
away from him. 

«« The interesting and beautiful Natalie respon- ° 
ded to our cares with a charming docility. 
Thanks to the active life she led, after our exam- 


ww 


thousand graces; it had the flexibility of the 
shrubs, she had planted. Her complexion had 
the richness of the flowers and the freshness of 
the fruits which her hands cultivated, and clothed in © 
the simple dress of the peasantry, with, sometimes, 
the pruning-knife in her hand, the basket on her : 
head or arm, you would have taken her for the 
goddess whose gifts she culled. Through her 
ingenuous features the mind and soul of Natalie 
were seen in all their beauty. ~ 

‘© As myself, Natalie perceived the progress 
which our mutual friendship was making, but 


account. Happy to be together, we respired love 
as others respire the air, we enjoyed the satis- } 
faction of seeing each other, as others enjoy the 
light. A happy sense of security veiled from us 
the danger of our position. But the time arrived 
when M. de Nelcour become more penetrating 
or less easy, dared no longer to allow us to remain 


have, for a long time, waited for yonr confidence. 
It was due to my friendship; it has been refused 
but I do not complain. Your age, however, no 
longer allows me to retain you in my house ex- 
cept by the most holy of titles. It is for you to 
tell me if you have the right to take it.’ « Yes, 


but my misfortune forbids it. Iam in disgrace 


“y with a father, alas! cruelly deceived, who has 
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not less to deplore than myself, for he is beset 


> by the enemies of his blood, and it is by their 
‘ malice that his goodness is abused. Just but 
and pleasures of a country life. This farm will ‘ 


weak man, alas! it is his secret, and not my own, 


; which I have believed it my duty to hide from 
«<I do not know what were the thoughts of M. } you. It is to avoid accusing him to you, it is to 


} avoid reducing you to the cruel alternative of 


delivering me to his choler or of robbing him of 
me, that I have hidden his name from you. 
Blame me not then for this religious silence 
which is but too hard for me to preserve. You 
will know who I am when heaven has rendered 
the indulgence and love of my father. Then, if 
there is still time, Alexis will place at the feet of 
Natalie, your amiable child, the fortune for 
which his birth permits him to hope. Until then, 
I leave you, with my heart full of regrets, of 


> gratitude and of love. Donot forget me, sir; 
} deign to think of him still who will always love 


you.’ «My friend,’ said he, «it is sweet to know 


that a sentiment so virtuous has imposed silence 
? upon you. Yes, misfortune to the child who 


would reveal the faults of his parents. But I 


: should be cruel to allow you to quit me without 
: first assuring you of a home and I have one to 
ple, her figure as it developed itself, displayed a § 


propose to you. Not far from this place, near to 


Neuchatel, in the village of Flamais, lives a re- 
; spectable man who is engaged, I am told, in the 


same occupation with myself. He wantsaskilful 
gardener.and I believe I am well enough acquain- 


> ted to recommend you to him. He is the Presi- 


dent de Vaneville.’ 

«« Conceive the emotion which this name caused 
me. Seized with astonishment, I breathed with 
difficulty ; my voice died upon my lips. He saw 
me pale, speechless, and motionless. He attri- 
buted my emotion to my love for Natalie and the 


} violence which my heart experienced in the 
we were far from feeling any uneasiness on that } 


prospect of a separation. «Come, my friend, 
courage,’ said he, «this is, doubtless, a painful 
resolution for us, but our situation renders it 
inevitable.’ 

«I made no reply, { was agitated by other 
thoughts than he suspected. I burned with a 
desire to go and see my father again, but I be- 


> lieved I should see, near him, my mortal enemy 
together and when Natalie reached her sixteenth } 
year, he resolved either to learn who I was or ? 
separate me from him. < Alexis,’ said he, «I 


and her two children. I began to think of my 
probable reception. «The gentleman of whom I 
speak,’ added M. de Nelcour, is probity inself, 
and every body agrees that, under an austere man- 
ner, there is goodness of heart. He is melancholy, 
but his grief is rendered interesting, for he is 
much to be pitied; he has lost his wife and his 
two children, which were his last hope. He is 


; alone at Flamais and seems to be entirely given 
sir, I have that right,’ replied I, « my birth gives, : 


up to his grief. It will be to him, I hope, a 


» consolation to have near him a young man as 


good, as estimable as you.’ 
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« At this intelligence I took a sudden resolu- , 
tion ; but instead of the satisfaction which, it might ; 
be supposed, it caused me, I felt a kind of reli- ° 
gious awe ; for, in these misfortunes, so rapid, I | 
believed, I avow, that I saw a supernatural ° 
chastisement. From this moment, you may | 
readily conceive, my course was taken. «< Yes, 
monsieur,’ said I, « write, and tender my services 
to this virtuous hermit ; but do not tell him any | 
thing you know of me.’ : 

«He wrote, favorably of my morals, my } 
character, my skill in the art of culture, and, 
without saying any thing of my early education, ; 
pledged himself for the faithful performance of | 
my duties. I was much pleased and took my ; 
leave, but my impatience to see my father again 
did not render me insensible to regret at quitting 
my dear Natalie. «+ Adieu, mademoiselle,’ said I } 
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«But, either because his eyes, weakened by 
the tears he had shed, no longer saw in my face 
any thing but vague and confused features, or 
because I was really so much changed as to be 
unrecognizable, he did not suspect that his son 
again stood before him. But what heart-rend- 


| ing agitation did I experience at the sight of him. 
' Sorrow, more than age, had wrinkled his brow; 


the tears which I had cost him, seemed to have 


‘ furrowed his cheeks and grief had bent him 


towards the grave. O God of nature! thou 
knowest the feelings of anguish and love which 
impelled me to throw myself at his feet. But 
suddenly I felt myself intimidated as much by 
remorse as by that austere air, that deep melan- 
choly, which announced a heart long ulcerated. 
Trembling, I begged him to be assured of my 
obedience and my zeal for his service. He told 


to her, «in leaving I do not renounce the hope of ; me to follow him, took me into the garden and 
serving you. Will the young trees which we have pointed out my labors. ‘To-morrow,’ said he, 
planted and tended together sometimes remind ; on leaving me, ‘at the break of day I will be 


you of Alexis !’ 

«The tears of the poor child ran down her } 
cheeks, and, in a voice which touched me deeply, ' 
she said: «Farewell, Alexis, I shall be much } 
grieved if I do not see you again. Remember } 


? 
§ 
§ 


; Natalie.’ 


«I took the road to Flamais witha heart filled | 
with joy and hope, inquietude and apprehension. 
I was going to see my father again, but I was to 
find him weeping for a woman, whom I had of- 
fended, and children, whom I had repulsed. If, } 
more submissive, I had remained with him, if I | 
had conquered myself and suffered all, he would | 
now have had me to wipe away his tears. But ; 
wretched being that I was! after my revolt and 
flight, after a culpable abandonment, how could | 
Iappear before him. Might I not have time before 

¢ 





becoming recognized to expiate my faults, to 

soften his resentment and to bring his heart to 

clemency? Seven years absence and labor, my 

features changed, my hair and complexion dark- 

ened, this rustic dress and air would render it ‘ 
impossible for others to recognize me ; but would 
they veil me from a father’s penetrating glance ? 
‘Well,’ said I, «if nature speaks and betrays me 
I will seize the instant to fall at his feet and, 
instead of imploring his indulgence will beg his } 
mercy. But then my pardon will be that of a } 
criminal and who knows, but that he will see in 
M. de Nelcour the accomplice of his child, and | 
the inhuman being who has covered his flight. | 


‘ 
{ 
} 
} 
sf 


} mother ?’ 


‘ is a gardener like myself.’ 
> ¢He begins to grow old.’ 


’ have left him?’ 
- should do so.’ 


‘myself at work.’ 

«<I slept but little during that night, as you 
may well imagine, but I experienced an expres- 
sible solace in finding myself near my father, 
unknown, and in a situation to merit his indul- 
gence and to show him how much I had changed. 
Nothing would be easier than, in serving him, to 
show an unchangeable gentleness, a perfect docil- 
ity, a profound obedience. «I will make it my de- 
light, rather than my duty, to foresee his desires, 
and will show such a degree of filial piety toward 
him, that, in his gardener, he will at last recog- 
nize his unfortunateson. But to dissimulate and 
to control within me the emotions of nature, it 
was necessary to have courage and firmness and 
I promised myself that I would have both. 

«© The next morning at daybreak I found him 
in the garden. We labored silently and at long 
intervals, only, did a few words break this still- 


ness. He asked where I was from. < Anet,’ I 
replied ; it was my only falsehood. «Have you 
still a father?’ «Yes,thankheaven!’ «And your 


‘She isno more?’ He sighed deeply. 
‘ And what is your father’s employment?’ «He 
‘Is he still young ?’ 

«Has he no child 
‘No! he has none other.’ « And you 
‘He desired, himself, that I 
‘He is happy then and contented 
with you?’ «Yes, but if I merit the good will of 
my master he will permit us join each other near 


but you? 


Ah! if he should take up the idea, there is no him.’ « Alexis,’ said he, « be with me what you 


longer any hope to reconcile him to our aimiable 
Natalie.’ Such was the reflections which occu- 
pied my mind on my way from Fleury to Flamais, 
where I arrived, trembling with the fear of being 
recognized by my father. 


: have been with M. de Nelcour, gentle, industrious, 


honest, and, in a short time, I promise, you shall 
: have your father here; you may be assured that 


> I shall not deprive you of his society.’ 
«« With these words he turned away and I saw 
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him wipe tears from his eyes. I have since re- 
called to him this first interview. « Ah!’ said 
he, «you did not see the impression which each 
word of your reply made upon my heart. It had 
been, until then, more thana year since the words 
‘father’? and « son’? had issued from my lips. 
I did not feel able to pronounce them, but with 
you I solaced myself in repeating and hearing 
them.’ 

«« Satisfied with my daily increasing activity, 
and the diligence with which I was creating for 
him a new garden, teaching him, with modesty, a 
mode of cultivation which was unknown to him, 
my father sometimes restrained the ardor with 
which I labored, and an involuntary inclination 
drew him constantly to my side. « Alexis, what 
is your age ?’ he asked me, one day. ‘ Twenty- 
one.’ « Twenty-one!’ He sighed deeply and re- 
mained silent for a long time. 


ss After some .turns which he made in the ° 


garden to quiet his agitation,’’ continued Alexis, 
««he returned to me and said: « Alexis, is it not 
your intention to marry?’ «Yes, sir,’ I replied, 
‘I have thought of it, and if it is your good plea- 
sure and the wil] of my father, I think I have 
found near Fleury the person who will. render 
me happy.’ ‘What is her age?’ ‘She is six- 
teen.’ ‘Is she of respectable family? «She is 
the daughter of a man who has shed his blood for 
his country.’ ‘Noble extraction!’ «She lost 
her mother, like myself, when she was but 
seven years old.’ «Poor children! And who 
took care of her?’ «Monsieur de Nelcour.’ 
« She is beautiful, doubtless?’ « Evenif she were 
homely she would still be lovely, for she is good- 
ness anil gentleness itself; M. de Nelcour loves 
her as if she were his own child.’ «This M. de 
Neleour is then a charitable and benevolent 
man?’ « Yes, sir,an excellent man ; you yourself 
are acquainted with what he has done for Natalie 
and me.’ ‘He has committed follies,’ said my 
father, « but the youthful follies of a weak and 
yielding person I can pardon. He is still very 
happy that his weakness has cost him but his 
fortune; it often costs much more. Is he aware 
of your love for Natalie?’ «Hesuspectsit.’ «It 
is on that account, perhaps, he has-sent you from 
him.’ «Very possibly.’ «Why has he not given 
her to you?’ « Ah! sir, the consent of my father 
was necessary and I dared not ask it.’ « Why ?’ 
‘ The orphan has nothing.’ «She has her good- 
ness, her intelligence, her happy innocence ; is 
not that a rich dowry?’ <« Yes, monsieur, but my 
father—ah! I tremble to speak of him.’ «He is 
very severe toward you, then?’ < He has been, 
sir, but he is not less feeling, and, I dare say it, 
not less good than yourself.’ «Inthat case I hope 
to be able to obtain his consent to render you 
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If he continue immoveable, however, I 
} must say that I have nothing to oppose against 
the authority of a father and, Alexis, it is right 
} that you should obey him.’ « Yes, monsieur, yes. 
I promise to do so, even if my life should be 
forfeited. Never has there been a child posses- 
sing greater love and respect for his father than 
myself. Ido not conceal from you that I fing 
in Natalie, all that could be desired in a wife, 
that I love her, most tenderly, and that, without 
her there is no happiness for me; but my father 
; has only to say tome: «« Myson you must give 
her up, follow me and never see her again,” and 
; I would obey, without a murmur.’ « Ah! happy 
; father !’ cried he. «Go to-morrow, Alexis, and 
; say to M. de Nelcour that he must do me the 
} honor to visit me, at Flamais, and bring the 
} orphan with him. I will be to your father her 
intercessor and thine. 
? mise me that, whilst you live, you will never 
} leave me. I am old, I am alone, I am in need of 
? consolation. I have greater need of solace than 
; you suspect. You will, at least, love me and I 
’ will treat you both as my children.’ 

; ‘«« At these words I fell at his feet, I bathed 
; them with tears and was about to make myself 
; 

: 


; 
} 
? 
? 
? 
i 
5 


But I want you to pro- 


known. But if the troubles of the past were 
brought again before him, he might no longer 
regard Natalie so favorably. If he were to refuse 
‘te see her!—I trembled at the thought of the 
} destruction of our hopes; and my father saw in 
my agitation that of a young and grateful lover. 
«« The next day I reached the house of M. de 
Nelcour with a heart palpitating with joy. «You 
have heaped up the measure of your goodness to 
} me and I come to render you thanks. This M. 
de Vaneville, this virtuous old yman who is con- 
; 
2 
; 
2 
; 
? 


é 





suming himself with regret and whom heaven 
desires to console, is my father, adore, with me, 
sir, the hand which has ledmetohim. Youhave 
been the instrument of heaven for bringing me to 
my father and I owe to you the hope of render- 
ing him happy in his old age. Call Natalie. It 
remains for her to bring my joy to its height, and 
I wish to interest her in my new relation.’ 
«:Shecame. [related to her all that had occur- 
red between my father and myself and in proportion 
as Natalie learned my secret her emotion, her 
blushes, her naive and innocent joy betrayed 
what what was passing in herheart. She avowed 
that she had wept mty absence, that she had often 
regretted that she could not join me in my em- 
ployment. She said, also, that her good angel 
; had predicted to her, in a dream, that she should 
} have no other husband than Alexis, and she had 
vowed that if this prediction were realized, we 
; should build an altar under a bower of the garden 
3 we cultivated, to this consoling angel. 
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«M. de Nelcour, Natalie and myself left 
Fleury together. She appeared before my father 
clothed in the simple dress of a villager and her 
grace, her modesty, her unaffected conversation, 
in which the culture her mind had received, was 
apparent, charmed our goodoldman. Her beauty 
rendered her still more interesting in his eyes. 
He showed how well he appreciated the kindness 
of M. de Nelcour in thus directing her childhood. 


which time, he was occupied but with the inte- 
resting orphan. At last when they were about 
to return to Fleury: «I have decided,” said he, 
to me, ‘‘to write to your father. Youshall carry 
the letter and if, as I presume he will, he ap- 
prove of this marriage, you must bring him with 
you. Tell me his name and that of Natalie’s 
father.’ 

‘«¢ Then a tremor passed through every fibre of 
my body. <Sir,’ said I, ‘you see me trembling 
at the avowal I am about to make to you. It is 
not sufficient to solicit the consent of my father, 
and, since you have shown so much kindness } 
toward me, I must say that it is necessary, first, 
to implore his pardon.’ ‘His pardon,’ replied my ; 
father, with surprise. ‘Have you done wrong?’ 
‘Yes, monsieur, I have. Yes, it is a culpable ’ 
and repentant son for whom it is necessary to 
intercede. If my tears touch you they must, 
also, soften him; for, to hide nothing from my 
generous protector, my first youth has caused 








He retained them three days at his house, during 
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upon mine and I saw his knees falter and his 
hands clasp at each of my words. « Ah!’ cried 
I, at last, «in the name of nature, in the name of 
your blood ask pardon for a young madman who 
has torn himself away from his father and who, 
for seven years, has not dared to appear before 
him.’ With these words I prostrated myself at 
his feet. «Ah! unfortunate boy! is it thou! 
cried he, falling upon me, and pressing me in his 
arms ; suffocated with sobs I felt myself bathed 
inhis tears. « Ah! these are sweet ;’ said he, «let 
them flow; I have shed more bittertears.’ «Oh! 
my father! my father! may I, the cause of them, 
hope for a pardon?’ « Yes, my child, I pardon 
thee, and all is forgotten in the happiness of this 
moment. But you will not now afflict and deso- 
late my old age; who is this young girl whom 
you wish to espouse?’ Reassure yourself, my 
father, Madame de Leonval is not unworthy 
of your name.’ These words explained all. 

«¢ «Come, monsieur,’ said he, to M. de Nelcour. 
‘Come, that I may thank you. What do I not 
owe to you; you render back my son and he re- 
turns corrected. And you, daughter of a man 
whose blood I love, and whose memory I revere, 
come, and with your husband make up the delight 
of my old age.’ 

«¢We were married in this village and the 
dresses we wore at Fleury become our wedding 
clothes.” 

Ten years have passed by since this story was 


him deep sorrow.’ ‘In what manner,’ he asked, } told me and the President de Vaneville enjoys 


with an amazed and troubled air. «By my fiery 
passions and by my ungovernable violence.’ 
‘« He listened, he trembled, his eyes were fixed 


wee 





a peaceful and happy old age; dividing his time 
between the cultivation of his garden and the 
education of his grand-children. 


~~ 


THE CANDID WOOING. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


I cannot give thee all my heart, 

Lady, lady,— 
My faith and country claim a part, 

My sweet lady. { 
But yet I’ll pledge thee word of mine 
That all the rest is truly thine ; 
The raving passion of a boy, 
Warm though it be, will quickly cloy— 
Confide thou rather, in the man 
Who vows to love thee all he can, 


My sweet lady. 


Affection, founded on respect, 
Lady, lady,— 

Can never dwindle to neglect, 
My sweet lady. 

And while thy gentle virtues live, 

Such is the love that I will give. 


The torrent leaves its channel dry, 
The brook runs on incessantly ;— 
The storm of passion lasts a day, 
But calm true love endures alway, 


My sweet lady. 


Accept, then, a divided heart, 
Lady, lady,— 
Faith, Friendship, Honor, each have part, 
My sweet lady. 
While at one altar we adore, s 
Faith shall make us love the more ; 
And Friendship, true to all beside, 
‘Will ne’er be fickle to a bride; 
And Honor, based on love and truth, 
Shall Jast beyond the charms of youth, 
My sweet lady. 
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THE REBUKE. 


John viii. 


Farr o’er the city’s minarets 
Arose the glorious sun ; 
Flooding the air with purple light, 
E’re day was scarce begun: 
And sweetly on the lofty hills 
The golden radiance lay ; 
While mists that rose from waking 
Crept silently away. 


A crowd was in the temple 
Of awe-struck listening men ; 

For ‘‘ words of spirit and of life,” 
Were spoken even then: 

They bowed their heads in silence, 
While the Redeemer spoke, 

And light more glorious than the day, 
Upon their spirits broke. 


Then came the Scribes and Pharisees, 
With looks and steps of pride : 
And brought a trembling woman, 

To the blessed Saviour’s side : 
They told her tale of sin and shafme, 
With boasting words, and high : 
And asked that he would judge her, 

But asked in mockery. 


They tempted him with sounding words, 
That filled the crowd with awe; 

How Moses had in olden time, 
Avenged the broken law : 

Only upon the Saviour’s brow 
Arose no answering spot : 

But «he stooped, and wrote upon the ground, 
As though he heard them not.” 


A REFLECTION 


See how beneath the moonbeam’s smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And murmuring then subsides to rest. 


1—12, 


Again! with louder voices 
The fearful charge was made ; 
Then, Jesus lifted up himself, 
And to the leaders said ; 
‘«‘ Let him whose soul hath never yet, 
By passion-storms been rent, 
Nor turned aside to vanity, 
Begin the punishment.” 


There were tones of love and sorrow 
In each softly uttered word : 

But they fell with wondrous power, 
On every ear that heard ; 

There was majesty within them, 
That none dared disobey, 

And one by one in silence, 
The accusers stole away. 


Left with the pure and sinless, 
How stood the guilty then? 
She—who had quailed in terror, 
From the searching glance of men! 
Again—like music on her ear 
Fell that sweet pitying tone, 
‘‘ Hath none condemned thee woman ? 
Are thine accusers gone ?” 
% 
With quiv’ring lip and tearful eye, 
She gave a meek assent ; 
For the holy love of Jesus, 
Had her sinful spirit bent : 
And soothingly, and healingly, 
Came that soft voice once more ; 
‘«¢ Neither do I condemn thee : 
But go and sin no more.” 


AT SEA. 


Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea, 

And haying swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity. 





. M. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FOREST. 
A TALE. 


From the German of La Motte Fouque. 


Tue following story contains much that is } here there would be any occasion to: use them. 
fabulous—it may indeed be all a fable—but he } The conversation fell on many subjects,—the 
who should suppose it to be xothing more, would } merchant spoke of his journeys; the coalman of 
do grievous injustice to the author, to himself, } the forest; and the family mingled modestly their 
and above,all to the good cause. Berthold was a , voices with those of the others. The host 
German merchant, who once lost his way in travel- ; brought out some excellent home-brewed beer, 
ling through the vast forests which cover the moun- which increased the universal cheerfulness, till, 
tains of his native land; and, as he carried in his ; from telling stories, they began to sing merry songs. 
saddle bags a considerable treasure in valuable The children were in the midst of a lively glee, 

: 
} 
; 


ew 


goods, letters of exchange and ready money, he } when a singular knock was heard at the door. 
began to be somewhat alarmed when at dusk he } The fingers of the person outside struck very 
found himself in a gloomy valley, with whose } gently, yet the slight noise was nevertheless heard 
solitudes he was totally unacquainted. The } distinetly within, and even sounded audibly above 
game in this secluded ravine seemed so unaccus- } the strong, clear voices of the children. The 
tomed to the sight of man, that they showed no } singing ceased and all looked grave, while the 
fear of him, and the owls shrieked round him, so } master of the house said, cheerfully—+« Come in— 
near his head, that he involuntarily stooped more > in God’s name.” 
than once to avoid their flapping wings. At last There then entered the door a little old man of 
he spied a man, walking at a rapid pace along a } respectable appearance, who greeted, good humor- 
narrow path, and, upon inquiry, found him to be ; edly, those who were present, while he looked 
a coalman who lived with his family in the forest. } with some astonishment on the stranger. He 
The traveller’s request for a night’s lodging was ; then approached the table and took the lowest 
so cordially granted, that all suspicion was at } place which appeared to have been left vacant 
once banished, and the wanderer and his guide ; for him. Berthold could not but be surprised at 
reached the hut of the latter in the midst of a } his dress, which seemed to be that of an age long 
friendly discourse. The coalman’s wife opened past, yet perfectly whole and clean. He was, as 
the door with a lamp in her hand, while from } we have before said, very small, of a cheerful 
behind her, peeped several children of both sexes ; ; countenance, yet wearing occasionally an expres- 
and as the light fell upon the countenance of the i sion of deep melancholy. The family appeared 
father, it showed a face of that honest, prudent | to treat him with great compassion, but with 
cast, which is so often seen among Germans of { the familiarity of an old acquaintance. Berthold 
the present day. ; wished to inquire if he were their grandfather, 
They entered together the warm cheerful } and if he were suffering from illness which made 
room, and seated themselves near the blazing ; him so pale and gloomy, but as often as he was 
hearth; while the traveller felt as little uneasi- about to speak, the old man looked at him witha 
ness concerning his wealth as if he were at home peculiar expression of fear and anxiety, which 
with his own family. He unbuckled his saddle constrained him to keep silence. 
bags and gave his horse to the care of one of the } The old man at last folded his hands, looked 
sons of his host. He placed his baggage in the } towards the master of the house, and said—« ITs 
corner, and, though he laid his arms near him, | it not time for prayers?” The coalman imme- 
it was more from habit than from the belief that | diately began to sing the fine old hymn « Now 
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_the woods are all at rest,”—in which the children 
and their mother joined. The old man too sang 
with so powerful a voice that the whole cottage 
seemed to shake, and Berthold, from astonish- 
ment, could not join with the rest. 


to make the little old man angry and uneasy—he ' 


cast singular glances on Berthold, and the coal- 


man motioned to him with anxious gestures, till | 
After } 


at length he united his voice with the rest. 
prayers were offered and some. more hymns 
devoutly sung, the old man went meekly out of 
the door, but opening it again, threw a frightfully 
wild look upon Berthold and slammed it violently 
shut. 

‘¢ That is not his usual behaviour,” said the 
coalman, in apparent surprise, as he addressed 
some apologizing words to his guest, who in- 
quired if the old man were not deranged. 

«That cannot be denied,” answered the coal- 
man, ‘* but he is quite harmless and will injure no 


one,—at least it is now very long since such an } 
instance was known. The only room we can 


offer you,” continued he, has no lock, and the old 
man often wanders in there—but do not be 
alarmed—he will soon go out again of his own 
accord. Besides, no doubt you will be so tired 
that you will not be easily waked, for, as 
you may have observed, he walks very 
lightly.” 

Berthold agreed to all this with smiles, but his 
mind was not by any means as peaceful as before, 
without his knowing exactly why; and as the 
host led him up the narrow stairs, he grasped his 
saddle bags tighter and cast stolen glances upon 
his pistols and his knife. 

The coalman left him alone in a little upper 
room, full of crevices, as soon as he had placed a 
lamp carefully in such a position that there could 
be no danger of fire, and had wished his guest 
piously God’s blessing on his rest. But this 
wish appeared to fail of its due effect on Berthold; 
he had not been for a long time so uneasy and 
disturbed in mird. ‘Though, on account of fa- 
tigue, he had gone at once to bed, he could find 
no rest. Sometimes his saddle bags seemed too 
far from him. Sometimes his arms—and again 
they were not in the most convenient position. 
He rose from bed several times, and when he oc- 
casionally fell asleep, every noise of the wind 
woke him, and he would start up, fancying some- 
times that'a great misfortune had befallen him, 
and again that some unexpected good luck had 
fallen to his share. All his mercantile plans and 
speculations whirled confusedly through his brain, 
and never had he felt so intense an eagerness for 
gain as inthis singular condition. At last he fell 
into a profound sleep from exhaustion. 

It was some time after midnight when he 


This appeared } 
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: fancied he heard a slight noise in his room. He 
; could not for some time break the bonds of sleep, 
; but when at length he opened his heavy eye-lids, 
; he thought he saw the old man wandering round 
> his bed. His eyes, however, closed again, till, 
} after many interruptions, a sudden fright woke 
> him completely and he sat upright in bed. He 
saw the old man fumbling with the saddle bags, 
and at the same time gazing on him with a sort 
of contemptuous pity in his countenance. 

> « Robber! off from my possessions,”’ 


cried he, 
; inanger. The old man appeared much alarmed, 
} he hurried to the door with an anxious and de- 
) precating air, and suddenly left the room. 
Berthold immediately rose and examined his 
> bags to ascertain if the intruder had abstracted 
any thing. He could not suppose him to be a 
robber, but he feared the insane old man might 
} have torn and destroyed his valuable papers. The 
} bands‘and locks seemed undisturbed, and all in 
} the inside,was in perfect order. But the tumult 
’ of Berthold’s mind returned,—full of uneasy feel- 
ings, he continued his search in order to ascertain 
that nothing was disturbed. He rejoiced in the 
5 
¢ 
| 
§ 


} 
? 
‘ 
) 


? sight of the treasures which were displayed in his 
examination, and at the same time felt dissatisfied 
that they were not still more numerous and more 
; valuable. In the midst of these thoughts he was 

; disturbed by a breath on his cheek. He sup- 

; posed at first it must be the night wind rushing 

’ through the ill-secured window, and wrapped 

} himself closer in his cloak. But the breath 

came again much stronger, and as he at lengthy 

} looked up, he saw with terror the little old man’s 

; face close to his own. 

} «What do you want here?” cried Berthold. 

«: Go to bed and warm yougself.’’ 

«¢ It is very cold there,” croaked the old man, 
in a hoarse voice, ««and, I like to look at such 
beautiful things as yours. But I know where 
there are better ones, oh! far better.” 

«¢ What do you mean ?”’ asked Berthold, almost 
fancying that the wonderful luck he had dreamed 
of was in his grasp. 

3 «If you will come with me,” sighed the old 

} man, «¢down—far down in the wood—in the 

} marsh.” 

‘‘I am willing to search for it with you,” 
answered Berthold. 

The old man turned to the door and said,— 

«¢ Let me first get my cloak. I will return 
immediately, and then we will go together.”’ 

; The door had. scarcely closed upon him when 

it opened again and a thin, remarkably tall man, 

in a blood red mantle, with a sword in one hand 
and a musket in the other, entered the room. 

Berthold seized his pistols. 

«¢ Very well,” said the red man, « you may 
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take them with you; but make haste; we must 
go at once to the forest.”? 
«« With you?” cried Berthold. «« Where is the ; 
little old man ?”’ | the door and said in a loud voice— 
‘- Look at me well,’’ said the stranger, throw- «« Away with you! in the Lord’s name. You 
ing back the cloak from his face. Berthold per- have nought to do with us.” 
> 
; 





At that moment, some one rattled violently at 
the door. The children crowded together and 
began to cry. Thecoalman walked resolutely to 


ceived a great resemblance between this fearful The noise as of a whirlwind was heard without, 
apparition and the old man, though the expression } and the coalman, seating himself quietly, con- 
of one was as wild and terrible as that of the } tinued thus his narrative :— 
other was humble and gentle. He believed him- «It was a useful lesson for us, and may, per- 
self and his treasures betrayed»into the hands of ; haps, be intended for such again. We.must pray 
a robber, and in fear of his life fired his pistol on ; more fervently and keep a strict watch over our- 
the intruder. A great commotion in the house } selves. We had already accomplished much—he 
immediately ensued. The coalman was heard } had laid aside his red mantle and had become 
coming up the steps, and the red man hurried ; quiet and humble—he always was present at our 
from the room, casting menacing looks and ges- } family prayer—his countenance became gentle 
tures towards Berthold. ‘ and kind and his form grew gradually smaller and 

‘‘For God’s sake!’ cried the coalman, as he { smaller, as if his wearied limbs were soon to 
rushed in, «« what have you done to our household ; return to hallowed earth. Children! you have 
spirit ?”’ - < all known him asa harmless spirit. You were 

Berthold looked in astonishment at his host— { grieved that, in his humility, he would always 
confused ideas of treasures of gold were still : take the lowest place. Now labor cheerfully for 
whirling through his brain, and in his disappoint- ; his and our repose, with prayer, patience and 
ment he was inclined to believe the whole house ; purity’of heart. We shall soon see him again as 
in league against him. he was yesterday.” 

«‘T met him,” continued the coalman, «in his } The children and their mother rose, and all 
gigantic and terrible form, wrapt in his red man- ; promised solemnly to do as he wished, and not 
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tle and carrying his arms.” to be indolent or cowardly in striving with the 
But seeing that Berthold did not understand ‘ Evil One, under whatsoever shape he should 
him, he asked him to come down stairs with him > appear. Berthold, meanwhile, was uneasy~and 
to where the frightened family were assembled, } disturbed; at one moment he fancied himself 
whose fears he wished to pacify. Berthold com- } delirious and that all which passed was but the 
plied, still carrying his pistols and knife, and taking ? delusion of a dream—again he believed he was 
with him his saddle bags. The children and } the victim of a joke—and again that he had fallen 
their mother looked at him suspiciously, while { amid a band of robbers who were about to plunder 
the coalman related as follows : him of his possessions. He asked for his horse, 
‘¢ When I first came to live in this hut, it was ; which the eoalman’s eldest son immediately ran 
haunted by the apparition you have just seen. } to bring, though his host said— 
He was once a coalman who was very rich, and «You would do better to remain here till 
very avaricious, and who buried his money in the } morning. At this hour, strange things are seen 
forest, through which he used to stalk, clad in a } in the forest.” 
red mantle and armed to the teeth. After his But the joy of the whole family, when he per- 
death, he still wandered round his treasures, in so } sisted in his intention, was not easily concealed. 
fearful a form, that no one would live in this } He offered them gold for his lodging, but it was 
spot. But I thought, if I prayed fervently, the ; refused in such a manner that he dared not press 
devil himself could not hurt me, much less a} iton them. His horse stamped before the door, 
poor deluded ghost; and I settled here with my } his saddle bags were soon fastened on the saddle, 
wife and children. At first, the red mantle tor- | Berthold mounted and took leave of his singular 
mented me not a little. When in the midst of a } host, who bade him farewell much more coldly 
solitary path, a frightful figure rises suddenly than he had welcomed him the evening be- 
before me, it is enough to alarm the most daring. } fore. 
The children were terribly frightened and my Dissatisfied and distracted by strange doubts, he 
wife, too, has had her share.” } rode through the forest. He could not convince 
« Yes,” sighed she, «« and now those dreadful himself that his host was right and the spirit in 
times will come back again.” > the wrong. 
«Do as you did before,’’ said her husband ; ‘«¢ For,”’ said he to himself, «if it is no ghost, ” 
‘pray and have pious thoughts, and he cannot then they were deceiving me; if it is one, he has 
harm you.” ‘ a perfect right to confide his treasures to any mor- 
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tal who will enjoy them ; and who knows whether 
I may not be the lucky person !”’ 
As he thus spoke, the trees seemed to assume 


fantastic forms—the morning breeze sang to him { 


words of encouragement—the mists rose up like 
rows of columns in his path, and he perceived the 
Red Mantle strutting along by his side and nodding 
assent to his words and his half-formed thoughts. 


This apparition caused him at first a littlealarm, } 


but, as he thought over in his mind the various 


reasons for calming his apprehensions, the spectre ° 


nodded more and more encouragingly and at last 
spoke as follows— 
«Tam very tired, comrade, of the life I lead 


with the coalman; the eternal praying and sing- ; 
You saw yourself : 
how little and shrivelled I had become in such } 


ing has almost destroyed me. 


miserable company. When you came, I was 
disturicd at first as if you were something strange, 
but we were soon friends. Then I sprung up— 
ho!—and I can grow higher and higher till I 
reach the stars. Put on a proud spirit, and fancy 
you are a different fellow from your fellow mor- 
tals, and favored by nature without any trouble 
of your own, and then you will soon be the owner 
of my treasures. The coalman and his people 
were too stupid for that. Shall we begin to dig ?”’ 

Berthold joyfully assented, and the Red Mantle 
pointed to a little mound covered with pine trees. 
The merchant had no tools, and was obliged to 


dig up the earth with his hunting knife, while, to ° 


his astonishment, he remarked that his companion 
was helping on the other side, and that, wherever 
he plunged his hand, a blue sulphureous smoke 
rose from the earth. 

The vapor continued to rise, the earth groaned, 
the stones rolled, and at last there appeared two 
earthen pots, which, at the breath of the morning 
air, immediately crumbled into ashes. Berthold 
groped in vain in the cavity for treasures, and 
the spirit wrung piteously his hands and pointed 
to a neighboring mound. 

They dug again, and found again nothing but 
ashes. They proceeded to other mounds, but 
all their researches met with the same result. 
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, Years fled away. Berthold lived in foreign 
; climes, occupied in various and complicated 
; affairs; yet not so completely absorbed in them 
as to lose all recollection of the family in the 
: forest. On the contrary, he often thought of 
} them with grief and longing; and as on his return 
; home he found himself in the same part of the 
, country, no considerations were strong enough to 
deter him from seeking carefully his former route, 
} although the gloomy evening shades had again 
descended on the deserted forest. Again he stood 
; before the hut, seeking shelter, and again kind 
cheerful faces crowded to the door; again the 
; mother held the lamp, shading it carefully with 
her hand from the draft, while outside stood the 
grave, honest looking, hospitable father holding 
his horse. He begged the stranger to dismount 
; and enter, and gave the animal in charge to one 
> of his sons; though the countenances of all the 
: family expressed but little welcome to the 
} stranger, as soon as they recognized him. 
} The room looked the same as formerly. They 
{ drew near again to the table, but the place which 
: the spirit had occupied, to Berthold’s surprise, 
; remained vacant as if his coming was expected. 
All were silent and looked up at each other in 
doubt; so that but one circumstance was wanting 
} to complete the resemblance with the former 
} meeting—but that was the best part—cheerful 
{ talk and merry songs. 
} Then the good coalman began to speak as fol- 
; lows :—«« We do not know, sir, what happened 
{ between you and our household spirit many years 
; since; but we have suffered no little sorrow, 
; trouble, fear and anxiety in consequence. You 
; are again to pass the night with us, and I wish 
} from my heart you wguld summon up pious 
} thoughts, so as not to disturb either himorus. | 
fam sure you would not willingly again destroy 
; our peace, even if you had nothing in your head 
; and heart but gold and gain. But now silence all 
| —it is the hour of prayer.’’ 
} AlLfolded their hands. The father took cff his 
} cap and began to sing— 


i 


; 


? «¢ Now the woods are all at rest.” 


Then the ghost became angry and beat the trees 


with his horny hands, till sparks flew round, 
and he accused Berthold of having found the 
treasure and thievishly concealing it for himself. 
Berthold trembled before the blood red figure 
which spread higher and higher in its wrath, till 
it towered above the oaks and beeches. Suddenly 
the cock crowed, and with a painful cry the 
spectre vanished. ‘The church bells were heard 


cheerily ringing in the neighboring village. Ber-” 


thold mounted in terror his frightened horse, 
which he had bound to a tree, and hastened by 
the high road to the habitations of men. 


Berthold sang reverently with them, expecting 
every instant the appearance of the spirit in his 
former gentle form and demeanor. But no finger 

knocked, no door was opened; only a soft light 
| shone through the room and a noise was heard 
like the tones of a harmonica. 


The hour of family worship was no sooner 
> over, than Berthold inquired of his host what 
} was the meaning of the light and the singular 
sounds. 

3} «« That is the spirit,” was the reply. 
$ only in that manner that he now shows himself 


«It is 
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IANTHE 165 





tous. Wehave striven, though with prayer and 
faithful watching, to preserve our hearts and our 
thoughts pure and holy.” 

There was something in Berthold’s heart which 
told him he was not worthy to remain there all 
night. He asked for his horse, but in a far differ- 
ent tone from that in which he had demanded 
him on his former visit, and in a far different 
frame of mind. The horse was brought, and the 
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family took leave of him, plainly seeing that his 
own feelings, though of no evil nature, drove him 
forth. They showed him the road he must take, 
and he rode on with other thoughts than when he 
had formerly traced it. No fantastic visions met 
his eye, but a clear light streamed from time to 
time before his path, and illuminated with its 
beautiful radiance the shrubs and trees of the 
mountain forest. 





STANZAS. 


Come, loved one! smile the gloom away 
That clouds thy fair young brow ; 
Tears have not dimmed thy soft blue eye 
For many a day, ’till now. 
Believe me, thine are idle fears, 
Mere airy nothing. Dry thy tears 
That gush so warm and fast! 
Strange! thou shouldst doubt the love, for thee, 
That welleth up unceasingly. 


I hold thee fondly to my heart ; 
Again I tell the tale 

Young passion murmured first to thee 
At eve in shadowy vale ; 
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ARTHUR. 


Thy trembling hand is fast in mine— 

I lay my warm cheek thus to thine, 
And woo thee, even as when 

My love tale in thy willing ear, 

I poured, and saw thee weep to hear. 


Now thou art happy! Dear one! why 
Oh why thus doubt the love, 

That hath, but thee, no polar star, 
Save that which guides above ? 

If care weigh down my spirit, smile, 

And care shall own the pleasant wile, 
And half forget its gloom,— 

But do not, dearest! thus be moved, 

In fear thou art not wholly loved. 


TO IANTHE. 


BY Ww. 


IANTHE! on that lofty brow 
Thought sits as on a throne ; 

Yet, as thine eyes are beaming now 
With love, and love alone, 

My soul doth drink their beauty in ; 
As if by beauty nursed ; 

But Oh! the more it seems to win, 
The more it is athirst, 
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Then frown not if I look, my dear, 
Too fondly in thine eyes ; 

Or list with too intent an ear ( 
Thy musical replies. 

How can mine eyes not glass thine own, 
When lovingly they shine ; 

Or how can I not list the tone 
That tells me thou art mine. 3 
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HENRY CARPENTER. 


Oh! I could linger near thee, sweet ' 
From eve till morning’s light, 

And chide the Hours whose winged feet 
Too swiftly chase the night. 

So rapt am I, and thou so dear, 
That churlish Time is all forgot ; 

And I but dream, when thou art near, 
To wake when thou art not. 


It hath a sad sweet sound—< Farewell” 
When loved lips murmur it; 
For ’tis the breaking of a spell 
We fain would bind us yet. 
Then fades Love’s rapturous mystery, 
And slowly move the loitering Hours ; 
For bleak and bare Reality 
Usurps the realm of flowers. 





THAT HOLE IN THE POCKET. 


In this lies the true secret of economy—the dismissed her promise, and then, in her quiet 
care of sixpences. Many people throw them away ; way, asked me to change my pantaloons before | 
without remorse or consideration—not reflecting } went out, and to bar all argument, laid another 
that a penny a day is more than three dollars a } pair on my knees. 
year. We would complain loudly if a tax of ! That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen 
that amount were laid upon us; but when we | of the species «« husband,’’ I was very loath to go 
come to add. all that we tselessly tax ourselves home to tea; I had half a mind to bore some 
for our penny expenses, we shall find that we } bachelor friend, and when hunger and habit, in 
waste in this way annually quite enough to supply ; their unassuming manner, one on each side, walked 
a family with winter fuel. me up to my own door, the touch made my blood 
It is now about a year since my wife said to } run eold. But do not think Mrs. Slackwater isa 
me one day, «Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have you } Tartar, my good friends, because I thus shrunk 
that half dollar about you that I gave you this } from home; the fact was that I had, while abroad, 
morning?” I felt in my waistcoat pocket, and I } called to mind the fate of her twenty-five cent 
felt in my breeches pocket, and I turned my purse ; piece, which I had invested, in smoke,—that is to 


inside out, but it was all empty space—which is 
very different from specie; so I said to Mrs. 
Slackwater, «I’ve lost it, my dear; positively, 
there must be a hole in my pocket!” «I'll sew 
it up,” said she. 

An hour or two after, I met Tom Stebbins. 
‘«« How did that ice-cream set ?’’ said Tom. 
set,’ said I, «like the sun, gloriously.” 
as I spoke, it flashed upon me that my missing 


half dollar had paid for those ice-creams ; how- ° 
ever, I held my peace, for Mrs. Slackwater ? 
sometimes makes remarks; and, even when she ° 


assured me at breakfast next morning that there 
was no hole in my pocket, what could I do but 


lift my browand say, «: Ah! isn’t there! really!” 


Before a week had gone by, my wife, who like 


piece that had been deposited in my sub-treasury 


for safe keeping; ««there was a poor woman at } 


the door,’’ she said, ««that she’d promised it to 
for certain.” «* Well, wait a moment,” I cried; 


so I pushed inquiries first in this direction, then ‘ 


in that, and then in the other; but vacancy 
returned a horrid groan. 
thinking it best to show a bold front, «: you must 


keep my pockets in better repair, Mrs. Slack- 
water; this piece, with I know not how many } 
more; is lost, because some corner or seam in my | 


plaguey pockets is left open.” 
«¢ Are you sure ?”’ said Mrs. Slackwater. 
«Sure! ay, that I am, it’s gone!” 


«It ; 
And, ° 


«On my soul,” said I, | 


My wife } 


say, cigars, and I feared to think of her comments 
on my pantaloon pockets. 

These things went on for some months; we 
were poor to begin with, and grew poorer, or at 
any rate no richer, fast. Times grew worse and 
; worse; my pocket leaked worse and worse, even 
my pocket book was no longer to be trusted, the 
rags slipped from it in a manner most incredible 
: to relate; as an Irish song says, 


| 
; 
; 
| 


‘«¢ And such was the fate of poor Paddy O’More, 
That his purse had the mére rents, as he had the 
fewer.” 


At length one day my wife came in with a 
} subscription paper for the Orphan’s Asylum. | 


looked at it, and sighed, and picked my teeth, 
a dutiful helpmate as she is, always gave me her 3 


loose change to keep, called fora twenty-five cent | 


and shook my head, and handed it back to her. 

«¢ Ned Bowen,” said she, «‘ has put down ten 
} dollars.” 

; «The more shame to him,” I replied. « He 
‘ can’t afford it: he can but just scrape along any 
; how, and in these times it aint right for him to do 
; it.” My wife smiled in her sad way, and took 
} the paper back to him that brought it. 

The next evening she asked me if I would go 
with her and see the Bowens, and, as I had no 
objection, we started. 

I knew that Ned. Bowen did a small business 
that would give him about $600 a year, and | 
thought it would be worth while to see what 
? that sum would do in the way of house keeping. 
We were admitted by Ned, and welcomed by 
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LOOK ON THIS PICTURE. 
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Ned’s wife, avery neat little body, of whom Mrs. 
Slackwater had told me a great deal, as they had 
been school-mates. All was as nice as wax, and 
yet as substantial as iron; comfort was written 
allover theroom. The evening passed, somehow 
or other, though we had no refreshment, an arti- 
cle which we never have at home but always 
want elsewhere, and I returned to our own esta- 
blishment with mingled pleasure and chagrin. 

«« What a pity,” said I to my wife, «that 
Bowen don’t keep within his income.” 

«¢ He does,” she replied. 

«« But how can he on $600?” was my answer ; 
«if he gives ten dollars to this charity and five 
dollars to that, and live so snug and comfortable 
too ?”” 

«s Shall I tell you?” asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

«« Certainly, if you can.” 
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«His wife,” said my .wife, «finds it just as 
easy to do without twenty or thirty dollars worth 
of ribbons and laces as to buy them. They have 
no fruit but what they raise and have given them 
by country friends, whom they repay by a thou- 
sand little acts of kindness. They use no beer, 
which is not essential to his health as it is to 
yours; and then he buys no cigars, or ice creams, 
or apples at one hundred per cent. on market 
price, or oranges at twelve cents a piece, or 
candy; or new novels, or rare works still more 
rarely used; in short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, 
he has no hole in his pocket.” 

It was the first word of suspicion my wife had 
uttered on the subject, and it cut meto the quick! 
Cut me? I should rather say it sewed me up, 
me and my pockets, too; they never have been 
in holes since that evening. 
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LOOK ON THIS 


BY CHARLES 


O, 17 is life! departed days 
. Fling back their brightness while I gaze— 
’Tis Emma’s self—this brow so fair. 
Half curtained in this glossy hair, 
These eyes, the very home of love, 

The dark twin arches traced above, 
‘These red-ripe lips that almost speak, 
The fainter blush of this pure cheek, 

The rose and lily’s beauteous strife— 
It is—ah no !—'tis all det life. 


Tis all dut life—art could not save 

Thy graces, Emma, from the grave ; 

Thy cheek is pale, thy smile is past, 

Thy love-lit eyes have looked their last ; 
Mouldering beneath the coffin’s lid, 

All we adored of thee is hid ; 

Thy heart, where goodness loved to dwell, 
Is throbless in the narrow cell : 

Thy gentle voice shall charm no more ; 
Its last, last, joyful note is o’er. 


Oft, oft, indeed, it hath been sung, 
The requiem of the fair and young ; 
The theme is old, alas ! how old, 

Of grief that will not be controlled, 
Of sighs that speak a father’s wo, 

Of pangs that none but mothers know, 
Of friendship with its bursting heart, 
Doomed from the idol-one to part— 
Still its sad debt must feeling pay, 
Till feeling, too, shall pass away. 
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PICTURE. 


SPRAGUE. 


O say, why age, and grief, and pain, 
Shall long to go, but long in vain; 
Why vice is left to mock at time, 

And gray in years, grow gray in crime ; 
While youth, that every eye makes glad, 
And beauty, all in radiance clad, 

And goodness, cheering every heart, 
Come, but come only to depart ; 
Sunbeams, to cheer life’s wintry day, 
Sunbeams, to flash, then fade away. 

‘ 

’ Tis darkness, all! black banners wave 
Round the cold borders of the grave ; 
There when in agony we bend 

O’er the fresh sod that hides a friend, 
One only comfort then we know— 

We, too, shall quit this world of wo; 
We, too, shall find a quiet place 

With the dear lost ones of our race ; 
Our crumbling bones with theirs shall blend, 
And life’s sad story find an end. 


And ts this all—this mournful doom ? 
Beams no glad light beyond the tomb ? 
Mark how yon clouds in darkness ride : 
They do not quench the orb they hide ; 
Still there it wheels—the tempest o’er, 
In a bright sky to burn once more ; 

So, far above the clouds of time, 

Faith can behold a world sublime— 
There, when the storms of life are past, 
The light beyond shall break at last. 
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CAPTAIN ANDY. 


BY MRS. S&S C. HALL. 


‘«« Goop day, Master Andy ; you have a prospe- 
rous time of it; plenty of water to work the mill, 
and plenty of corn to grind. Well, Captain, after 
all, peace is better than war.” 

Andy glanced, from under his white hat, one 
of those undefinable looks of quiet humor, perhaps 
the peculiar characteristic of an Irish peasant. 
He made no reply, but elevated his right shoulder, 
and drew his left hand across the lower part of 
his face, as if seeking to conceal its expression ; 
«¢ yer honor wouldn’t be going to Taghmon this 
fine morning ?” 

«¢ No, Captain.”’ 

«Well, now, Mr. Collins, dear, may I make 
so bould just to beg that you’d lave off calling 
me Captain; and give me my own dacent name— 
Andy, as yer honor used afore the « Ruction,? and 
sure the peaceable time has lasted long enough 
to make ye forget it ?” 

«< So, Captain (I beg yopr pardon), Andy—the 
peaceable times have lasted too long, you think.” 


shed, there is one feeling that absorbs every 
other—gratitude to the noble little Captain ot 
the Bannow corps, who, when one of my own 
tenants declared « it was the duty of every man 
in the division to spill Protestant blood; until the 
United men could stand in it knee-deep,’ rushed 
forward, and baring his bosom, as he stood before 
me, called to his men to strike there, for that nota 
hair of my head should fall while he had arms to 
use in my defence.” 

The miller turned away for a moment, and 
then, taking off his hat, extended his broad hand 
to the gentleman, making sundry scrapes, and 
divers indescribable gestures. 

‘«¢ May I make so bould as to ax yer honor to 
walk in, and ate or drink something ? and, besjdes, 
I had a little matther o’ my own that I wanted 
to spake to you about: and, sure, ye need never 
think of what ye’ve jist mintioned ; for if it hadn’t 
been for yer good word, thim children o’ mine 
would have had no father. I was ready enough 


«<I ax yer honor’s pardon, I said no sich a } to die for the cause like a than, dacently ; but to 


thing. May-be, if it was said, it would be nothin’ 
but the truth; but that’s neither here nor there, 
and no business o’ mine. The government’s a 
good government—may-be, ay—may-be, no—and 
the king, God bless him !’—and he lifted his hat 
reverently from his head—<the king’s a good 
king!” 

«« Ay, ay, I remember your famous flag, made 
out of the green silk curtain, and garnished with 
real laurel leaves, mounted on the top of a sap- 
ling ash, the motto, « God bless the king, but curse 
his advisers !’ ”’ 


must say, of repating gone-by things, and tazing 
a person, quite useless like.”’ 


be hung, jist for nothing, like a dog, was another 
thing. It ’ll never come to that wid me now, 
God be praised! To be sure, we all have our 
own notions; but I’ll not meddle or make any 
more, in sich matters; for all the boys wanted 
to be commanders and gentlemen at once, and 
wouldn’t be said or led by their betthers. But I 
ax pardon for talking, and ye standing outside 
the mill-house, when the woman, and the fire, 
and all’s widin, that ’ud rejoice to see yer two 
feet on the harth-stone, even if it were of pure 


; gould.” 
«¢ Well, yer honor has a mighty quare way, I } 


«« Oh, then, kindly welcome, sir! Jenny, set 
a chair for the gentleman ; arrah, bother, not 
that one wid the three legs! (Tim, is that. the 


The gentleman who had been amusing himself } patthern 0’ yer manners, to stand gnawing yer 
at the poor miller’s expense, now assumed a more } thumb there; where’s yer bow? Mabby, set 


serious look and mafiner, and, placing his hand 
on his shoulder with kind familiarity— 


down the grawl, can’t ye, and make yer 
curtshy.)—Sure it’s proud we’re of the honor,” 


«« Andrew,” said he, «« when I speak seriously ' continued bustling Mrs. Andy, «and grateful ; 


of by-gone days—of times of terror and blood- 


‘and what will yer honor take? (Tim, have 
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done picking the bread.)—A cruddy egg and a 
rasher, or some hot cake and frish butter, yer 
honor, as frish as the day, made wid my own 
hands. Jenny, quiet that child, will ye? Oh! 
Mabby, Mabby, run for the dear life; there’s 
the ould pig—bad cess to her !—and all the bon- 
neens,* through the cabbages. I humbly beg 
yer honor’s pardon (courtesying), but, may-be, 
yer honor would just taste * 

«« Will ye hould yer whist, Biddy ?” interrupted 
the Captain, stepping from the inner room, car- 
rying a stone jar, and a long green bottle; «she 
has a tongue in her head, sir, and likes to use it,” 
he continued, placing both jar and bottle on the 
table; ««but here’s something fit for a mornin’ 
for Saint Patrick himself, and yer honor must 
taste it—raale Innishown ; or, if ye’re too deli- 
cate (striking the jar), the likes o’ this isn’t in 
e’er a cellar in the county.” He filled a glass, 
and presented it to Mr. Collins, who looked at, 
tasted, and finally drank it off. © 

«It came from foreign parts, sir, as a lit- 
tle testimonial from one whose last gift it will 
be.” 

«Indeed, Andy! pity such cordials should be 
last gifts.” 

« True for ye, sir. Tim, make yer bow to 
the gintleman, and take yer « Voster’ out under 
the sunny hedge, and yer slate, my man, and do 
two sums .in fractions, for practice. Jenny, 
woman, lift out your wheel, and see that yer 





‘brother minds the sums.”’ 


‘‘ Don’t ye see she’s getting out the white 
cloth, for a snack for his honor? I wish ye’d let 
the girl alone ; or, any way, lave her do my bid- 
ding,’ continued the wife; «:ye’ve no earthly 
dacency in ye, or ye’d ha’ tould me his honor was 
coming in, and then I could have got something 
proper, not trusting to rashers and eggs, and yer 
outlandish drops ;’’ and the angry dame, angry 
because she could not pay «his honor” sufficient 
attention, bustled about more than ever. 

«The devil’s in the woman! But—save us 
all!—they can’t help it,’ muttered Andrew ; 
«‘may-be, while she’s doing the eggs, yer honor 
would walk out, and look at the new spokes in 
the mill-wheel, and the little’ things I’ve been 
trying at; thank God, we’ve no middle-men in 
this parish, but resident landlords, who give 
every earthly encouragement to the improving 
tenant, and never rise the rint because the ground 
looks well; only a kind word, and every praise 
in life, and encourage ye wid odd presents: a 
wheel, a bale o’ flax, or a lock 0’ wool to the 
girls ; a new plough or harrow, or some fine seed 
potatoes to the boys; and that’s the true rason 


* Young pigs. 
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why the parish o’ Bannow is the flower o’ the 
country.’’* 

The neighboring fields, looked, indeed, beautj- 
ful ; and the bright greenery extended, at either 
side, around the mill-stream; here and there, a 
gnarled oak, or a gay thorn tree, added interest 
to the landscape ; while the sweet, waving wil- 
lows, rooting themselves in the very depth of the 
rippling water, which, dancing between their 
trunks, and sparkling through their weeping 
foliage, formed a picture as calmly beautiful as 
even fruitful and merry England could supply. 
Andrew, from some cause or other, forgot the 
‘¢new spokes’? when he reached the mill-house 
with Mr. Collins, and peered behind the piled 
sacks, to ascertain that no one was in the small 
square room, which contained fiour bags and piles 
of fresh grain, a long form, and sundry winnow- 
ing sheets, flails, and sifters. 

«<I have got something particular to say to 
yer honor, but eouldn’t for the woman; but I'll 
boult her out (fastening the door). Sure I’m king 
o’ the castle here, any way. Oh! don’t lane 
against thim bags, sir; there’s no getting the 
white out o’ the English cloth at all, at all. 
Sure the binch—;I wish yer honor was on the 
raale binch, and it’s then we’d have justice !)— 
the binch ’1l do the turn.” And Andy pulled off 
his wig, dusted with it the form, or, as he called 
it, «« binch,”’ replacing the powdered « bob”’ ever 
his own black hair, crossed his feet, gave the 
wig a settling pull, folded his arms, and leaning 
against the door-post, commenced the disclosure 
of his secret, in a confidential under-tone :-— 

«« Yer honor remimbers ould times, I’m think- 
ing ?”.—Mr. Collins smiled. 

«¢ And the Bannow corps ?’’—Another smile. 

«¢ Well; I know yer honor’s sinsible that, 
though the boys would have me head thim, yet I 
nivir thought they’d have turned to the religion, 


.and murdered the innocent craturs o’ Protestants 


for nothin,’ or, as God’s my judge, I’d have let 
thim all go to Botany, afore I’d any hand in it; 
but that’s all gone and past, and neither here nor 
there. Well ;-whin once I was in, I thought it 
right to behave myself properly. But there were 
bloody sins o’ both sides, as nataral ;—burnings 
and massacres—and all bad; and time was, whin 
I éouldn’t for the life o’ me, tell which was 


* This statement holds good to the letter. It is a 
common occurrence for the tenants of Mr. Boyse— 
even those who have no leases—to make him their 
banker ; exhibiting to him the profits they make out 
of the land, not only with justifiable pride, but with 
perfect confidence that the more they make, the 
better pleased their landlord will be, and without the 
remotest dread that their increased prosperity will be 
a cause of rising the rent. 
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worst ; only the poor Catholics had no arms, but , 


cheek, still she looked sad; and long and anxiously 
the bits o’ pikes, for the most part, to make fight } 


did her eyes follow him, until his form was lost 


wid. Och! it was bitter bad! Well, yer honor | 
remimbers Thomas Jarratt, the farmer, who 

lived on the hill-side, far from kith or kin ; a lone 
man, with one son, a wild chap—yet kindly ; 
fierce—but gentle-like at times, and a generous 
boy ; striking handsome, and prouder than many 
more rich and powerful nor himself. Well, he 
always had his own way; the poor father doted 
down on him; and, for many a day, he was the 
white-headed boy o’ the whole country. 

«« Now, sir, dear, call another to mind. Ould 
Protestant (I ax pardon, but that was what they 
were. called), was well counted by all his neigh- 
bors ; he had seen a dale o’ years, and there were 


not many happier ; for his prosperity had lasted ‘ 


for more than half a hundred, and appeared sar- ' 
tin to continue for the remainder o’ his days. 


gone excipt two: Mary, the eldest—so larned, so : 
wise, and so charming; and James, a fine, gay : 
boy, rising seventeen; thoughtless—but all are 
thoughtless, sir, before they mix in the world, to 


ruption. 
day, to see that family passing on to their own 
church. The ould man, his silver hair falling { 
over his shoulders ; his two childer, the one wid 
her dark curls half hid under her straw hat, 
and her short scarlet petticoat, that set off the 
white stockings and slight ankles; the other | 
looking so cheerful, his light blue eyes jumping 
out of his head wid innocent joy. Well, sir, 
young Thomas Jarratt cast an eye upon the col- 
leen, and, as he was no ways a strict Catholic, 
ould Corish thought, may-be, he might answer ° 
for Mary, as he was well to do in the world; 
and, though he didn’t get any grate encourage- | 
ment—to say grate—yet, for all that, he went in | 
and out, and the two boys were very much } 
together, and no one dare look at Mary, on ac- 


; 
. 
count o’ young Tom. Yer honor remimbers the } 
{ 


militia regiments; well, young Corish was 
drawed to go in thim.” 

« Ido. I remember it well,” replied Mr. } 
Collins; ««I was there the evening he went to | 
join the Wexford militia. «God bless you, my | 
only boy!’ sobbed the poor father; «it’s like } 
spilling one’s own blood, to fight against one’s ; 
neighbors; but, God bless you, boy; do your 
duty, as your father did before you; only remem- } 
ber, a Protestant soldier need not be an Orange- 
man.’ Mary neither spoke nor wept; but she 
pushed the curling locks from off her brother’s : 
brow, and mournfully gazed upon it; and when, } 
laughing at her fears, he affectionately kissed her | 


He } 
had a joyful fireside o’ childer ; but they were all ; 


; she. 
‘ where ye’ve been.’ 
drink of its bitterness, or be marked by its cor- ‘ 
It used to do my heart good, of a Sun- 


: boy.’ 
; she thought of his father’s white head, and of the 


in the twilight mist, as he ascended the mountain 
of Forth.” 
«¢ Poor cratur !—poor cratur!’’ sighed the mil- 


ler; «« well, sir, you know I was over-persuaded 


to join the boys, and we used to have little meet. 


‘ings in this very room, and I didn’t care to let 


the wife know any thing of it, at first; but she 


; found it out, somehow or other (the women are 
: very ’cute), and was all aginst it; but she comed 
)} over a bit at the thought of my being a eaptain, 
and she, to be sure, a captain’s lady; well, we 
James Corish, though suspicted 0’ being a black > 


hid a good many pikeheads in the grain, and sint 
more to the boys o’ Watherford, into the very 


> town, though it was under martial law at the 


time: but we hid them among brooms, and in 
sacks o’ flour, and what not. The wife, one day, 
had crossed the Scar, to give a small sack o’ bar- 
ley-male to one at the other side, and who should 
she meet this side, and she comin’ back, but young 
Thomas Jarratt. ‘Good morrow, Mistress 
Andy,’ says he. ‘Good morrow kindly,’ says 
‘May-be,’ says he, « ye won’t tell a body 
To be sure she up with the 
lie at once. ‘That won’t do for me,’ says he; 
‘I know what ye’re after, and good rason, too, 


: for I’m sworn in; and, by the same token, the 


pass-word into your own mill-house is—green 
Well, she was struck quite comical, for 


poor lad’s own rosy cheek.; but, above all, of 
sweet Mary Corish. «Oh, Thomas!’ says she, 


) «sure it wasn’t my man that united ye; oh! think 
' of yer old father, and the black-eyed girl that 
> loves ye.’ 
; scalding. 


Och! the laugh he gave was heart- 
‘No,’ says hg, «yer husband would 
call mea boy; and as to Mary, some one has 
come betwixt us, and she believes me bad, and 
ye know I wouldn’t desave her,’ and away he 
goes like a shot. For sartin, sorry was I when! 
hard it, but it was too true; Mary soon got the 
wind o’ the word, and it was too late—he wouldn’t 
lade nor drive ; and it was one of the Scarroges 


; that drew him in, for which the same man niver 


had luck nor grace—for the boy was too young 
intirely to be brought into sich hardship. Well, 


; I need’nt tell about thim times. Thomas flov- 


rished the green flag, and did it bravely; but, in 
the battle of « The Rocks,’ it was his fate to cut 
down the brother of poor Mary. James Corish, 


; however, wasn’t much hurt, and, wid others, was 


carried to the barn of Scullabogue. I had little 


; power, excipt in my own regiment, and I couldn’t 
( help the mischief. Yer honor knows, better nor 


me, what that cratur, Mary, wint through.” 
«¢I remember, as if it were but yesterday,” 
said Mr. Collins; «poor old James fled with 
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Mary to Ross, but the knowledge of her brother’s 
danger came like a blight to her young heart, and 
long and eager were her inquiries as to the fate 
of the Wexford militia. A report reached her, 
that her brother was a prisoner in the barn of 
Scullabogue, and that the barn was to be set on 
fire that night or the next.” 

«<I don’t like to hear tell of that barn, at all, 
at all; but I should like to larn from yer honor 
how she made her way from Ross to Scullabogue ; 
you were in the town at the time, so ye have a 
good right to know al! about it.” 

« True, Andy; but what has that to do with 
your secret ?” 

««Och! more nor yer honor guesses, any way. 
I remimber her at the barn, but the cratur niver 
tould me how she got there.” 

« Poor thing!—she wrapped her blue mantle 
around her, and, with a blanched cheek, but a 
resolute eye and firm step, she passed the Ross 
sentries; the shades of night were thickening, yet 
the intrepid girl pursued her noiseless way to- 
wards the prison, or, perhaps, the grave of her 
brother. When some distance from Ross, she 
heard the trampling of horses ; they drew nearer 
and nearer, and, for the first time, the necessity 
of avoiding the high road oceurred to her. She 
concealed herself behind some furze, and, as they 
passed, their suppressed voices and disordered 
dress informed her to what party they belonged. 
She next trod her path across the country, over 
the matted common, and through the swampy 
moor; nor did her steps fail her, until within a 
mile or two of Scullabogue.” 

« Poor colleen!’ said the miller: 

«The grey mist of morning had succeeded 
the night, and the thrush and blackbird were 
hailing the dawning day, as Mary sank down, 
exhausted, on the greensward. ‘Merciful hea- 
ven! she exclaimed, «I am near—very near, 
yet I cannot reach it!’ and she clasped her hands 
in silent, yet bitter agony. - At this moment she 
saw a horse quietly grazing upon the common, 
and, with a desperate effort, rushed towards the 
spot, unfastened her cloak, and girthed it round 
the animal, like a pillion—sprang on its back— 
and, having previously converted the ribands of 
her hat into a bridle, at a fearless and quick pace 
she gained the main road, encountered the rebel 
outposts, passed them, by naming your name, 
and, at length, halted opposite the barn-door.” 

‘«« Well, I mind it now, sir, as if but yesterday,” 
interrupted Andy; «she looked like a banshee, in 
the early light; her black hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and her eyes darting fire, as she 
flung herself off the panting baste. The officer 
over the door was—Thomas Jarratt. 

««¢ And you, Thomas,’ said she, quite distract- 
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ed-like, «you here, a commander !—you know 
me well! The fire blazed for ye, the roof shel- 
tered ye, the welcome smiled for ye in my 
father’s house, since we were both childer. I 
have left my ould father, Thomas, and have come 
all alone, to ask these men my brother’s life, or 
to tell them I will die with him!’ 

«<« You are mad, Mary,’ he answered : « neither 
the Captain nor I could save him if we, would: 
you, Mary, I can save; but as for James—there 
is too much Orange blood in the corps already.’ 
That was the word he spoke. She fell on her 
knees, clenched her hands, and, in a deep, smo- 
thering voice, sobbed out, «Let me see him, 
then; let me see James once—only once more!’ 

« The young man, without making answer, 
rushed into the barn, and, in a moment, returned, 
from crowds of famishing, death-doomed craturs, 
with James Corish. James thought they had 
brought him forth to the death, and he tried to 
draw up his fainting, bleeding, shadow-like body 
to meet itas a man; but when he saw his dear 
sister Mary, he would have sunk to the earth, had 
she not sprung to his side. 

«<« Now, mark me boys!’ cried she, as, half 
turning from her brother, she kept him up with 
one arm,—‘ now, mark me !—the man that forces 
him from me, shall first tear the limbs from my 
body. And if there be one amongst ye who 
denies a sister’s claim to her dying brother,Jlet 
him bury his pike in my heart, or burn me wid 
him.’ 

‘¢ She flung him on the nearest horse, and, 
mounting behind, guided the animal’s bridle. 
The last sound of the galloping, and the last sight 
of her streaming black hair, were long gone, be- 
fore hand or foot was moved; they stood like 
stocks and stones, even in the time of destruction, 
wondering at woman’s love.* «Fire the barn!’ 
was the next sound I hard, and that from Tho- 
mas Jarratt’s own mouth. I seized his arm. 
‘What do you mane?’ said I. «Fire the barn!’ 
he repeated, stamping, and hell’s own fire flash- 
ing, like lightning, from his blood-red eyes. 
‘Isn’t he half murdered by this hand? he mut- 
tered to himself; « and isn’t she whole murdered, 
or worse ?—for I know that, in twinty-four 
hours, she’ll be either mad or dead. United 
Irishmen |’ he screamed out, waving his flag, « the 
soldiers are in Ross.’ And, sticking his pike into 
a bresneugh, which so.ne devils had lit, he rushed 
towards the door. I saw it was all over, so I 
shouted to the Bannow boys to close around their 


* The circumstance here recorded is strictly true. 
I have seen my heroic countrywoman, Mary Corish 
often—but never without grief. The effort was too 
much for her mind, and her reason sank under it. 
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Captain; and, sure enough, out o’ my two hun- 


dred and odd, there weren’t five that didn’t march 


home that day to their own cabins. Och! but 


the crackling, and the shrieks, and the yells, as | 


we hurried on!” 


The old miller covered his face with his hands, ; 


and pressed his rough fingers against his eyeballs 
as if to destroy such horrid recollections. 

«Poor Mary!-—she gained Ross in safety,” 
said Mr. Collins, ««and her father rejoiced much. 
James soon recovered; but we all know the 
wretched Thomas was right. When she arose 
from that fearful brain fever, her reason was 
perfectly gone. You are all kind to her, very 
kind. She seems more happy wandering about 
your mill, and gathering flowers for your chil- 
dren, than in her brother’s farm house. I re- 
member well old Jarratt’s funeral. His son 
was killed; but, I believe, his body was never 
found.” 

«¢ He was not killed, sir,’’ replied the miller, 
looking earnestly at Mr. Collins. «« Many a night 
after, he slept in this very room.” 

‘«‘ Here, Andy !—what, here?—and you knew 
it 2”? 

«¢ Yer honor may say that, when it was myself 
put him in it.” 

« But, Andy, your own life was not then safe 
from the king’s troops. How could you commit 
such a very imprudent action (to call it by no 
harsher term), as to harbor a proscribed man, 
when a rich price was set upon his body, dead or 
alive? And suchawretch, too! I am perfectly 
astonished !” : 

‘«¢ No need in life for that last, sir. As to my 
own head, it was but loosely on my shoulders 
then—sure enough ;—as to the prudence, it’s not 
the character of the counthry ;—as to the price 
set upon his head, none o’ my breed, seed, or 
generation, were iver informers (my curse on the 
black word !) or iver will be, plase the Almighty. 
And as to his being a wretch—vwe are all bad 
enough, and to spare. But, had he murdered my 
own brother, and, after, come—ay, with the very 
blood upon his hands—and thrown himself upon 
my marey—I’m a true-born Irishman, sir, who 
niver refused purtection, whén wanted, to saint 
or sinner. But the fair and beautiful boy, to see 
him, and he dressed like an ould woman pilgrim; 
his cheek hollow, his eye dead, so worn; and no 
life in him, but bitther sorrow, and heavy tears 
for sin. We kept him here unknownst, as good 
as five weeks, and then shipped him off beyant 
seas far enough.” 

«¢ But the money, Andy—how did you get mo- 
ney to fit him out ?” 

«Is it the money ?—his father’s land was 
canted; and, to be sure, he couldn’t touch a pinny, 
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arid he banned: but I'll tell ye who gave some 
of it—young James Corish. I knew the good 


> drop was in him, and so I tould him all about it: 


and, says he, ‘There have been many examples 


; made of the misfortunate, misguided people, 


Andy,’ says he; «and if he did hew me down, 


} why, ’twas in battle, and I’d ha’ done the same 
} to him; but the drink and the bad company made 
} him mad; any way, he took me out o’ the barn; 


é 


and, more than all, sure they loved each other: 
and, more than all to the back o’that, doesn’t the 
blessed word o’ God tell us to love our enemies, 
and to do good to thim that ill use us? Sure, 
that’s the true religion, Andy ; and Catholic or 
Protestant can’t turn their tongues to betther 
than the words o’ the gospel o’ pace;’ and, with- 
out more to do, he gives me twinty hard guineas, 
and a small bible, and I gave Thomas the bible 
on the sly; and, one way or other, we sint him 
clane out o’ the land.” 

«And did you never hear of the unfortunate 
young man since ?”’ inquired Mr. Collins. 

«« Did I not?—sure it was he sint me over the 
cordial ye tasted; and, more than all, sure he’s 
come over himself, in the strange brig that’s at 
the new quay.” 

‘Good God!” said Mr. Collins, starting up; 
‘she’ll be hung as certainly as he lands.”’ 

«« Och! nodanger in life o’ that,” replied Andy, 
quietly. 

‘«< You’re mad—absolutely mad !”’ 

«‘T ax yer honor’s pardon, I’m not mad; and 
sure it’s nat’ral for him to wish to lave his bones 
in his own land.” 

‘«¢ Leave his bones on a gibbet!”’ exclaimed the 
gentleman, greatly agitated. 

‘‘I wanted particular to spake to yer honor 
about it, as he is to land to-night, under the ould 
church, and Father Mike is to be there, and 
Friar Madden, and not more than one or two 
others, excipt the poor boy that brought him 
over.” 

«« As sure-as he lands,” said Mr. Colling, «« he 
will be in the body of Wexford Jail in twelve 
hours.”’ 

«¢ Well, that’s comical, too,” replied Andy, 
quietly,—«« sind a dead body to Waxford Jail !” 

Mr. Collins looked perplexed. 

«< Yer honor’s not sinsible, I see ; sure it’s the 
dead body o’what was Thomas Jarratt that’s 
come over; and, by the same token, a letther 
(the priest had it), written—he had a dale o’ 
schooling)—jist before the breath left him; and 
he prays us to lay his body in Bannow Church, 
as near the ould windy as convanient, without 
disturbing any one’s rest; and, on account he 
doesn’t wish a wake, he begs us, if we want him 
to have pace, to put him in the ground at twelve 
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o’ the night, by the light of four torches. I can’t ; human form crossed his way; but the improba- 
see the use of the four, barring he took it from ; bility of such an event, and the flickering light, 
the little hymn— made him forget the circumstance, even before 

‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, he joined the priest and Andy on the beach. No 

God Bibi tis 10d Els on? word was spoken, but hands were silently grasped 
in hands, and they prepared to assist in the land- 
ing of the coffin; it was large, covered with black 
cloth, and on the lid—‘« Thomas Jarratt, aged 
42,” was inecribed. The simple procession 
; quickly formed. The priest and friar lighted 
each a torch; the young man who brought the 
body over, still shrouded in his cloak, supported 
the head of the coffin; Andy and another bore 
: feet; and the remaining torches, and Mr. 


« But it’s hard telling dead men’s fancies; be 
that as it may, the letther’s a fine letther—as good 
as a sarmint; and he sint a handsome compliment ; 
to his reverence, but nothing said about masses ; 
and he sint forty guineas to James Corish, and 
remimbered Mary; and more to myself than iver 
he got from me ; but, says he, «I can pay the liv- 
ing, but what do the dead ask of me?’ And the 
boy that came over wid him ,an ould comarade), 
that was forced to fly, for a bit of a scrape, 
nothing killin’ bad, only a bit of a. mistake, 
where a chap was done for, without any malice 
—only all a mistake; well, he tould me, though 
all worldly matthers prospered, his soul troubled 
him night and day, but he used to read the bible 
at times (sure it’s the word o’ God), and sob, and 
pray ; and he wasted, while his goods increased ; 
but where’s the use o’ my delaying yer honor 
now? I only want to ax ye if there’s any thing 
contrary to law, in landing and burying the poor 
ashes to-night ?”’ 

‘«« Nothing that I know of, certainly.”’ 

«« But is yer honor sartin sure about it? Becase, 
if there was any earthly doubt, I’d not go aginst 
the law now, the least bit, for the price o’ the 
’varsal world; and sure I’d go to the grave any 
time, night or day, to keep the cratur asy, only, 
if it’s aginst the law we 

«T assure you, Andy, it is not,” replied Mr. 
Collins; «*and if you will allow me, I should 
like to be there myself; it is wild and singular, 
and Father Mike will not object, I dare say.” 

«Och! yer honor’s kind and good.” 

It was agreed that they should meet at twelve 
that night. Mr. Collins, of course, partuok of 
Mrs. Andy’s hospitality, and, exchanging kindly 
greetings with the*honest miller’s family, turned 
his steps homeward. by days—of bleached and marrowless. bones. 

It was nearly midnight when Mr. Collins 3. All was silent as the hollow grave which 
gained the cliffs that overhang the little harbor of : yawned at their feet. The innocent birds, that 
Bannow; the moon was emerging from some > nestled among the wall-flowers and ivy, fright- 
light, fleecy clouds, that shaded, without obscur- ened at the unusual light, screamed and fluttered 
ing, her brightness, and, as she mounted higher ; in their leafy dwellings. The moonshone bright- 
in the heavens, her beams formed a silvery line ; ly through the large window, as the bearers rested 
on the calm waters, that were fleetly crossed by ; the coffin on the loose earth. 

a small boat: at the prow stood a tall, slight «« He requested,” said Father Mike, addressing 
figure, enveloped in a cloak, and, on the strand, } Mr. Collins, «that his body should be placed in 
four or five men were grouped, in earnest conver- ; the ground without so much as a prayer for the 
sation. The path Mr. Collins had to descend } repose of his soul—that was heathenish ; yet his 
was unusually steep, and various portions of fal- } other words were those of a penitent and a 
len cliff made it difficult, if not dangerous. As } Christian.” 

he passed along, he thought the shadow of a} The coffin was deposited in its narrow home ; 

15 


Collins, brought up the singular procession. As 
they slowly ascended, the torches threw = wild, 
red light over the mounds of cliff, fringed with 
sea moss and wild flowers, fragments of dark rock, 
and tangled furze, which the hardened soil ap- 
peared incapable of nourishing. When they had 
nearly arrived at the highest point. Mr. Collins 
distinctly saw the passing shadow he before im- 
agined he had observed, fade, as it were, behind 
a broken mass, composed of earth and rock; at 
the same moment, all the party perceived it ; the 
priest commanded a halt, and murmured an Ave 
Mary. 

«¢ What was it?’ whispered one. 

‘«« Lord presarve us !— it’s lucky they’re wid us ; 
no blight can come where the priests do be,”’ re- 
plied Andy. ° 

Without further hinderance, they crossed the 
grassy plain that extends between the ruined 
church and the cliffs, and entered the long aisle, 
where no more— 





« The pealing anthem swells the notes of praise.” 


If there be a solitude like unto that of the se- 
pulchre, it is the solitude of ruins. In mountain 
loneliness you may image an unpeopled world, 
fresh from God’s own hand—pure, bright, and 
beautiful, as the new-born sun ; but a mossgrown 
ruin speaks powerfully, in its loneliness, of gone- 


ween 
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and Andy held the torch over the grave, to ascer- 
tain that all had been properly managed. 

The priest, the friar, and Mr. Collins, stood 
fixed in silent prayer, and the passing night- 
breeze shook the withered leaves from the dark 
overhanging ivy. Each individual was sur- 
rounded by the urns and tombs of his ancestors ; 
nay, more, by those of relatives, who, in the bud 
or blossom of life, had passed away, and were no 
more seen; and it was not to be wondered at, 
that the silent power of death, and the everlast- 
ing doom of eternity, pressed heavily on the 
hearts of them all at that midnight hour. At 
this very moment, a dark shadow obscured the 


cold moonbeams that streamed from the window ; | 


a piercing shriek echoed along the broken walls ; 


? 
and, even while their eyes were. fixed on a 


female, who stood, with streaming hair and ex- | 


tended arms, on the large window-frame—she 
sprang from the elevation, with unerring bound, 
into the open grave, and echo was again awakened 
by the fearful sound made by her feet upon the 
coffin-lid. 

‘«¢ Heaven and earth!’’, exclaimed Andy, as he 
raised the light, «it’s Mary Corish !” 

She seized the torch from the astonished miller, 
lowered it, so as to read the inscription, which 
she distinctly repeated, and fell, without farther 
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} motion, on the coffin of him she had loved, even 

in madness. They raised her, tenderly, out of 

; the grave, but the pulses of life were slackening, 

and the film of approaching death was stealing 
over the wild brightness of her eyes. 

«She is passing,” said Mr. Collins, chafing 
her damp temples as he spoke; «poor Mad 
Mary !” 

«¢ T am not mad,” she murmured, and her utter- 

> ance was very feeble—« not mad now ; I was so, 
and ye all pitied me; God bless ye! I know 
you—and you—and you—and I know him— 
that’s ” with a last effort she turned towards 
the grave, looked into it, and expired. 

No one could ever discover how she was ap- 

prized of the intended funeral ; but, as she was 

? always wandering about the sea-shore, it was 

supposed she had overheard some of the conver- 

sation that had occurred on the subject. 

Poor Mary !—the innocent children who gather 
ocean-\weed and many-tinted shells on the strand 
of Bannow, when they see the white sea-bird 
seeking its lodging in the clefted rock, after the 

sun has set, and the grey mist is rising, as if to 

shield the repose of nature, softly and fearfully 
whisper to each other, that it is time to return to 

their homes, for that Mad Mary’s ghost will be 
flitting around the aged church of Bannow. 
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IN 


MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR‘ 


OF THE ‘‘OLD OAKEN BUCKET.’ 


In regions of light and ineffable beauty, 

The pilgrims of time find a haven of rest, 

Where the cares of this life, and each perplexing 
duty, 

Are forgotten or seem like a dream at the best— 

The world’s darkest frown, the reverses it brought us, 

So unlike the visions of magical youth, 

The sad disappointment, the lesson it taught us, 

Will all be expunged at the fountain of truth— 

That fountain of life, that clear blessed fountain, 

That pure holy fountain of goodness and truth. 


That fount thou hast hailed, as a far distant treasure, 
Yes, oft when thy heart, has been weary and sore 
From the world’s chilly smile, its fast fading pleasure, 
How sweet to resort to its mystical store, 
To muse on perfection, on that mighty power, 

New Albany, [a 


: That fashioned the heart in its intricate mould, 
Who gave light to the earth and life to the flower— 

’ And the dew-drop that lies in its innermost fold— 

The fountain of life, that clear blessed fountain, 
That pure holy fountain of goodness and truth. 


; Inspiration divine, like the sun’s lucid light, 

> Dispels the dark spots from the mind’s clouded sky, 
Revealing at once, to the enraptured sight, 

Beautified visior that never can die— 

n that spiritual land, where the harrassed souls rest 

n pavilions of bliss where the amaranth blows, 

There the bright wing of love spreads a light o’er the 

blest, 
And the clear chrysta] fountain of truth ever flows, 
That fountain of life, that clear blessed fountain, 


I 
{J 


» That pure holy fountain of goodness and truth. 


A. M. C. 
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O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolisi: notion : 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n devotion ! Buans. 


Tuere are few things in which the folly of } tagenet, Duke of Anjou, toconcealan excrescence 
fools, and the wisdom of wise men are more ap- } on his foot. 
parent, than in a blind subservience, or sturdy In past times, fashions invariably originated 
indifference, to the prevailing fashion. As most } with court gallants, the various grades below imi- 
fashions are originated by individuals, the multi- } tating them as well as their means would permit. 
tude are at best but imitators, and where ; A curious anecdote is related in old Camden’s 
extraordinary attention is paid to the exterior, } remains of a method adopted by some gentleman 
we may be pretty well satisfied that the interior { to cure a shoemaker of imitation in dress. The 
suffers from neglect,—this has grown into a ; style is so quaint, that we give his own language. 
proverb, so that we never look at a gentleman, ‘¢ Sir Philip Calthrop, purged John Drakes the 
dressed in the height of fashion, without a con- shoemaker, of Norwich, in the time of King Henry 
viction that we have seen the best of him, that the VIII. of the proud humor which our people 
there is nothing underneath worth investigating. } have to be of the gentleman’s cut. This knight 
It would be puzzling to assign a proper reason for bought, on a time, as much fine French tawney 
this conclusion. It is intuitive, but unaccount- ; cloth as should make him a gown, and sent it to 
able; nevertheless, experience shows it to be } the tailor’s to be made. John Drakes, a shoe- 
true, for, although men who study dress fre- = of that town, coming to this said tailor’s, 





quently are well educated, and possessed of a ; and seeing the knight’s gown cloth lying there, 
certain degree of knowledge, it is the knowledge ; liking it well, caused the tailor to buy him as 
of the parrot. Every expression denotes their ; much of the same cloth, and price to the same 
shallowness—the destitution of powerful mind— } extent, and further bade him to make it of the 
the deficiency of that thought which gives } same fashion that the knight would have his 
character to individuals, and removes them from : made of. Not long after, the knight coming to 
the tailor’s to take the measure of his gown, per- 
ceiving the like cloth lying there, asked of the 
tailor whose it was? Quoth the tailor, it is 
} John Drakes the shoemaker, who will have it 
hide deformity; as patches, much worn in the made of the same fashion that yours is made of ! 
last century, were introduced by a lady who had «¢ Well! said the Knight, «« in good time be it! I 

: 

; 


the unthinking mass. 

Much that is amusing, as well as serious mis- 
fortunes, have sprung from fashions. In most 
cases the different modes have been invented to 





a wen in her neck; and wigs, because one of the ? will have mine made as full of cuts as the shears 
Dauphines of France had a high shoulder, and a 3 can make it.” «It shall be done,’’ said the 
whig prevented the difference from appearing. ; tailor; whereupon, because the time drew near, 
Sometimes a very beautiful lady chanced to have ; he made haste to finish both their garments. 
an unequal hip, and was necessitated to pad, } John Drakes had no time to go to the tailor’s until 
whereupon all the Jadies followed her example. ; Christmas day, for serving of his customers, 
Charles the VIE. of France invented long coats } when he hoped to have worn his gown ; perceiving 
to hide his ill-made legs ; and shoes, with points } the same to be full of cuts, began to swear at the 
two feet long, were introduced by Henry Plan- ° tailor, for the making his gown after that sort. 
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«:T have done nothing,” quoth the tailor, « but » 
that you bid me, for as Sir Philip Calthrop’s | 
« By ‘ 
my latchet,” quoth John Drakes, ««I will never ; 


garment is, even so have I made yours ?” 


wear gentleman’s fashions again.”’ 

Had this man been blessed with mind enough 
to understand his own intrinsic respectability ; 
had he been wise enough to know that, in all 
commercial countries, those who follow com- 
merce are the real props of the state, the real 
advancers of its wealth and power, he would not 
have made himself ridiculous by imitating the 
follies of those who falsely considered themselves 
his superiors. 

In the reign of Charles V. of France, gentlemen 
wore their pantaloons, or breeches as they were 
then called, so absurdly tight, that the king was 
compelled to pass an edict to secure proper re- 
spect for propriety. In the time of Elizabeth of 
England, the reverse fashion flourished ; beaux 
were acccustomed to wear that article of clothing 
so large that rags, feathers, and other light mat- 
ters, were used to fill: them out. At the same 
time the ladies wore hoops. So that between the 
two extremes, a couple of lovers would have had 
some difficulty to take each other by the hand. 
In Elizabeth’s reign the gallants wore deep ruffs 
and long rapiers, and he who could display the 
deepest and longest, was the finest gentleman. 
The folly at length became so intolerable, that 
a proclamation was made. against them, and 
citizens set at different gates to enforce obser- 
vance, in prosecution of which duty many serious 
disasters occurred. This same Elizabeth, when 
she died, left no fewer than three thousand 
different habits. In later days, even Queen 
Victoria, about whom so much has been said, has 
not disdained to avail herself of her power to 
control the fashions, and introduced long dresses 
to conceal her large feet and thick ankles. 

The folly of imitating these absurdities needs 
no comment. It would be as reasonable for all 
men to cut off their legs because one individual 
happened to have lost those useful members, as 
for all men to follow fashions only adapted for a 
few. The absurdity of such proceedings might 
be illustrated by numerous facetious instances, 
but as our efforts are for the «tile not the dulce, 
we would fain draw wholesome conclusions, 
rather than make witty comparisons, the more 
so, as our wit is somewhat like the young lady’s 
drawing of her cow, requiring to be ticketed in 
order that other people may understand what it is 
intended for. 


_—_ 


Ou ! man may bear with suffering : his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 
Of pain that wrings mortality; but tear 
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A proper attention to cleanliness and propriety 
in dress is absolutely essential to the well being 
of society, at the same time that in individuals it 
shows a well regulated mind. Men and women 
? should dress in the style which best suits them, 
’ always taking care to avoid outraging common 
‘sense. One man has awkward feet and wears 
‘ large shoes to hide them, but it is thoroughly 
: ridiculous for those who have small feet to wear 
‘ large shoes, merely because it is the fashion ; in 
‘ like manner, all fashions that are adopted to hide 
fa deformity or display a beauty are consistent 
; only for those who have similar beauty or 
; ugliness. The nearest approach to nature, pro- 
; perly consulting ease and comfort, will ever be 
: the most becoming attire. We are improving in 
: this respect, yet still remain a long way from 
perfection, a fact too plainly illustrated by the 
numerous distorted shapes that pain our sight as 
3 we walk the streets. If the Venus de Medici be 
} the standard of feminine symmetry, how very far 
} the present generation is removed from it! 
| Many are the mischiefs attendant upon a too 
; rigid adherence to fashion,—ill health for some, 
‘ loss of time to others, and to not a few, pecu- 
} niary difficulties ; all of which a little reason 
; would enable us to avoid. The good opinions of 

sensible people can never be secured by our being 
fashionably dressed, and as it is only the silly 
and insignificant who measure our mental ability 
{ according to the cut of our coats, or our moral 
worth by the texture of our vests, surely, dress 
} cannot be of so much consequence as it is sup- 
posed. 

There are some people, who, in their Quixotic 
abhorrence of fashionable dressing, run into the 
other extreme, often times degenerating into 
slovenliness and filth, in the fallacious belief, that 

> utter negligence of attire is indicative of wisdom. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that this merely 

evinces an ill regulated mind. Even if genius 

and slovenliness were indigenous to each other, 

men may be highly useful members of society 

without either. Men of genius are not always 

the best citizens—where nature bestows remark- 

able abilities, she not unfrequently gives glaring 

faults, and however we may worship genius, it 
generally requires to be dune at a distance,—a 
world of geniuses would be a very miserable one. 
The man of good sense, cultivated intellect, 
and benevolent feelings, does more immediate 
good than the mighty master mind—genius 
benefits posterity, respectable mediocrity its own 
era. 


: 
: 
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One chord affection clings to, part one tie 
That binds him unto woman’s delicate love, 
And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed. 
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BIRDS AND SONG.—No. VIII.—_THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


BY MARY 


In birds as men there is a strange variety, 
In both your dandies and your petits mattres ; 
Your clowns, your grooms, in feathered legs or 

gaiters ; 
Your hawks, and gulls, and harpies to satiety. 
On sea or land, it matters not an ace, 
You find the feathered or the unfeathered race 
Of bipeds, showing every form and figure, 
But every where the sharp-clawed and the bigger— 
Falcons that shoot, and men that pull the trigger— 
Still pressing on the lesser and forlorn : 
’Tis hard to bear, yet it must be borne, 
Although we walked about in wrath and scorn, 
To see the hectoring, lording, and commotion 
For ever going on in earth or ocean ! 
The conquerors fierce; those thievish chaps the 
lawyers, ; 

That chirp and gabble, wheedle and bamboozle ; 
The jackdaw race of pleaders, the pert cawyers 
In their gray wigs, the sober rooks that puzzle : 
Land-sharks, and pirates both of sea and land ; 
Your cormorants acting the sedate and grand : 
The singers, and Paganinis, 


: 
Who filch your fruit, and pocket up your guineas ; 





The tomtit, mime ;—the wren, small poet ; 

The silly creatures that by scores 

Nurse cuckoo-imps, that out of doors 

Have turned their children, and they never know it ! 


I walk in cities, ’mong the human herds, 
And then I think of birds : 


15* 


HOWITT. 


’ I walk in woods among the birds, and then 


I think of men! 

’Tis quite impossible in one or other 

To walk and see not—man and bird are brother. 
The owl can’t see in daylight ;— 

Oh no! he’s blind and stupid— 

A very fool,—a blockhead plain to see ! 

But just step out and look at him at night, 
When all the world is slumbering, save he— 
My word! you'll find him then as brisk as Cupid! 
With open eyes and beak that has the knack 

To snap up mouse or rabbit by the back ! 

The owl in hollow oak—the man in den, 
Chamber, or office, dusky and obscure, 

Are creatures very heavy and demure ; 

But soon their turn comes round, and then, 

Oh, what sharp claw and pitiless beak have they 
To feather, fleece and worry up their prey! 


«¢ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” 

So sang the noble bard, who, like the swallow, 

Flew through far climes and soared where few can 
follow. 

Tis true : and therefore still we find 

That gentle spirits love the robin, 

That comes, as Wordsworth says, ‘“‘ when winds are 
sobbing ;” 

Pecks at your window ; sits upon your spade, 

And often thanks you in a serenade. 

But what is it that brings about you 

That pert, conceited good for nothing Sparrow, 
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Which seems to say, “ I’d do as well without you,” 
Yet, never for a second, 

Night or day, 

Will be away, 

Though hooted, shot at, nor once coaxed or beckoned ? 
In town or country—in the densest alley 

Of monstrous London—in the loneliest valley— 
On palace-roof—on cottage-thatch, 

On church or chapel—farm or shop, 

The Sparrow’s still «‘ the bird on the house-top.” 
I think ’t was Solomon who said so, 

And in the bible having read so, 

You find that his ubiquity 

Extends itself far up into antiquity. 

Yes, through all countries and all ages 

Whiie other birds have sung in woods or cages, 
This noisy, impudent, and shameless varlet, 
Though neither noble, rich, nor clad in scarlet, 
Would have the highest place without the asking. 
Upon your roof the lazy scamp is basking— 
Chirping, scuffling, screaming, fighting, 

Flying and fluttering up and down 

From peep of day to evening brown. 

You may be sleeping, sick, of writing, 

And needing silence—there’s the sparrow 

Just at your window—and enough to harrow 
The soul of Job in its severest season. 
There—as it*seemeth, for no other reason 

But to confound you—he has got, 

Up in the leaden gutter burning hot, 

Every low scapegrace of the sparrow clan, 
Loons of all ages, grandsire, boy and man, 

Old beldame Sparrow, wenches bold, 

All met to wrangle, raffle, rant and scold. 

Send out your man—shoot! blow to powder 
The villanous company, that fiercer, louder, 
Drive you distracted. There—bang! goes the gun, 
And all the little lads are on the run 

To see the slaughter ;—not a bird is slain— 
There were“some feathers flew—a leg was broke 
But all went off as if it were a joke— 

In comes your man—and there they are again ! 


Of all the creatures that were set 
Upon two legs, there’s nothing to be met, 
Save some congeners in our own sweet race, 
Made of such matter, common, cocket, base, 
As are these Sparrows! Would that some magician, 
Philosopher or chemist would but show us 
What ’tis that constitutes the composition 
Of certain men in town, who drive, or row us, 
Cads, jarvies, porters of a low degree, 
Haunters of theatre, tavern, and coach-doors, 
Men all alert in dust and misery ; 
Men made to elbow, bustle, cheat or steal, 
Careless of scorn, incapable to feel 
Indignity or shame—vulgar and vain, 
Hunger and cold their only sense of pain. 


Just of the class, amongst all feathered things, 
Is this Jack Sparrow. He’s no bird that sings, 
He makes no grand pretences ; has no fine 
Airs of high breeding,—he but wants to dine. 
His dress is brown, his body stiff and stout, 
Coarse is his nature, made to prog about. 

What are his delicate fancies ? who e’er sees 
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The Sparrow in his sensibilities ? 

There are the nightingales, all soul and song, 

Moaning and warbling the green boughs among. 

There are the larks, that, on etherial wing, 

Sing to high Heaven as heavenly spirits sing ; 

There are the merle, the mavis, birds whose lays 

Inspired the minstrel songs of other days. 

There are the wandering tribes, the cuckoo sweet ; 

Swallows that singing on your chimnies meet, 

Through spring and summer, and anon are flown 

To lands and climes to sages yet unknown. 

Those are your poets—birds of genius ;—those 

That have their nerves and feel refined woes. 

But these Jack Sparrows,—why, they love, far more 
> Than all this singing nonsense, your barn-door ! 

They love your cherry tree, your rows of peas, 

Your ripening corn crop, and to live at ease! 

You find no Sparrow in the far-off woods— 

No, he’s not fond of hungry solitudes. 

He better loves the meanest hamlet ; where 

Aught’’s to be had, the Sparrow will be there, 

Sturdy and bold, and wrangling for his share. 

The tender linnet bathes her sides and wings 

In running brooks and purest forest springs. 

The Sparrow. rolls and scuffles in the dust— 

That is his washing, or his proper rust. 


Before your carriage, as you drive to town, 
To his base meal the Sparow settles down ; 
He knows the safety-distance to an inch, 
Up to that point he will not move or flinch ; 
You think your 
thing; 


horse will crush him—no such 


That coachman’s whip might clip his fluttering wing, 
Or take his head off in a twink—but he 

Knows better still, and liveth blithe and free. 
At home he plagues the martin with his noise— 
They build, he takes possession and enjoys ; 

Or if he want it not he takes it still, 

Just because teasing others is his will. 

From hour to hour, from tedious day to day, 
He sits to drive the rightful one away. 

At home, abroad, whereveg seen or heard, 

Still is the Sparrow just the self-same bird ; 
Thievish and clamorous, hardy, bold, and base, 
Unlike all others of the feathered race. 

The bully of his tribe—to all beyond 

The gipsey, beggar, knave, and vagabond! 


It may be thought that.I have here dealt hard 
measure to the Sparrow, but the character I have 
given of him will be recognised, by those who 
know him as true. Cowper calls them a thievish 
race, that, scare as often as you please, 


As oft return, a pert, voracious kind: 


> and that every farmer knows them to be. What 
multitudes do you see dropping down upon or 
rising from the wheat as it is ripening in the 
fields. Formerly~a price was set upon their 
heads, and eggs, by country parishes. In many 
places a penny was given for a Sparrow’s 
; head, and the same for three or four eggs; but 
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this is now done away with, and the farmer must 
destroy them himself, or pay dearly for it in his 
corn. ° 

Nothing can exceed the self-complacence of ; 
this bird. You see him build his nest amongst | 
the richest tracery of a church roof or window ; 
within the very coronet or escutcheon set over 
the gate of hall or palace. We saw this summer, 
the hay and litter of his nest hanging out from 
the richly-cut initial letters of William and Mary, 
over one of the principal windows of Hampton 
Court. Nay, he would build in a span-new V. R. 
set up only yesterday, or in the queen’s very 
crown itself, though it were worth a kingdom, if ° 
it were only conveniently placed for his purpose. 
He thinks nothing too good for him. 

But the most provoking part of his character 
is, the pleasure which he takes in teasing, molest- ; 
ing, and hectoring over birds of the most quiet ; 
and inoffensive nature. He builds about your ; 
houses, and thinks no other bird has any business ; 
to do the same. The martin, which loves to ‘ 
build under the eaves of our dwellings, after | 
crossing the seas from some far country, has es- ; 
pecially to bear his insolence and agressions. ; 
There js a pretty story in the « Evenings at ; 
Home,” of two of those interesting birds, who ; 
had their nests usurped by a Sparrow, getting : 
together their fellows, and building him up in } 
the nest, where he was left a prisoner amid his ‘ 
plunder. But the gentleness of the martin is so | 
great, that such an instance of poetical justice is 
more curious than likely to occur a second time. } 
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But every summer the Sparrow lords it over the 
martin, and frequently drives it away by its im- 
pertinence. We watched his behaviour this year 
with a good deal of attention. Two pairs of 
martins came and built their nests beneath the 
eaves of the stable, near each other. Scarcely 
were their nests half finished, when several spar- 
rows were seen watching on the tiles close to 
them, chirping loudly and conceitedly, and every 
now and then flying at the martins. The nests, 
however, were completed ; but no sooner was this ; 
done, than the sparrows took possession of them } 
and lined them with coarse hay, which is an } 
abomination to the martin, which lines its nest ° 


¢ 


with the softest feathers. Having witnessed this, $ 


a ein 


we 


we waited for about ten days, by which time we 
supposed the sparrows would have laid their 
eggs ; and a ladder was set up, in order to inflict 
just retribution on them, by taking the whole. 
But judge of our surprise, there was none. The 
hay was therefore carefully removed, that the 
martins, if they pleased, might retake possession ; 
but the very next day, the nests were again filled 
with hay, and long bents of it hung dangling from 
the entrance-hole. The sparrows had, with won- 
derful assiduity and as it were with a feeling of 
vindictive spite, relined the nests with as much 
hay as they ordinarily carry to their own pests 
in several days. Now it was supposed that they 
would really lay in these nests, but no such 
thing,—they never did. Their only object had 
been to dislodge the martins, for it was found 
that these very sparrows had nests of their own 
in the water-spouts of the house, with young 
ones in them, at the very time, and their purpose 
of ousting the martins from their own nest being 
accomplished, the hay remained in the nests 
quietly all summer. 

But this was not all. The poor martins, driven 
from the stable, came now to the house ; and, as 
if for special protection, began to build their nests 
under the roof, nearly over the front door. No 
sooner was this intention discovered by the spar- 
rows, than they were all in arms again. They 
were seen watching for hours on the tiles just 
above, chirping, strutting to and fro, flying down 
upon the martins when they came to their nests 
with materials, and loudly calling upon their fel- 
low sparrows to help them to be as offensive as 
possible. The martins, however, rendered now 
more determined, persisted in their building, and 
so far succeeded as to prevent the sparrows get- 
ting more than a few bents of hay into their nests 
when complete. The martins laid their eggs; 
but for several times successively, the sparrows 
entered in their absence, and hoisted out all the 
eggs, which, of course, fell to the ground and 
were dashed to pieces. Provoked at this mis- 
chievous propensity of the sparrows, we now had 
them shot at, which had the desired effect. One 
or two of them were killed,—the rest took the 
hint, and permitted the martins to hatch and rear 
their young in peace. 





SHORTNESS OF TIME, 


THE moments fly—a minute’s gone ; } 
The minutes fly—an hour is run! > 


The day is fled the night is here ! 
Thus flies a week—a month—a year. 


A year—alas! how soon it’s past : 

Who knows but this may be my last ! 

A few short years, how soon they’re fled, 
And we are numbered with the dead. 





For Arthur’ 
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SCHOOL REMINISCENCES.* 


BY ADELA. 


A GREAT improvement has, within a iew years, 
been made in the manner of conducting the edu- 
cation of children, both physically and mentally. 
Perhaps a very little more exercise is taken by 
the pupils in some schools. More frequently the 
scholars become interested in the studies they 
are pursuing, and more pains is taken by the 
teachers to render learning attractive. In some 
instances the moral feelings of the children are 
eared for, and goodness is not presented to their 
eyes clad in a robe of puritanical stiffness. 
these cases are very rare, and, often, the best 
and purest impulses of the young heart are 
altogether unheeded; it is too much trouble to 
watch the sweet unfolding of the affections, and 
the cultivation of the intellect is generally all a 
teacher thinks of. In our fashionable seminaries 
the manners are sedulously attended to, but these 
very manners savor of affectation. The principal 
teacher in many schools has very little to db with 
her pupils. With a stately step she enters the 
school-room in the morning, and begins the exer- 
eises by reading the Bible and prayer. 
say all teachers are so, only those I have had an 
opportunity of seeing). Perhaps during the day 
she comes in a few times, looks over a sum or 
hears a lesson, besides attending to her one or 
two regular classes. Real politeness is sometimes 


* This sketch, penned with so much artlessness and 


pathos, cannot fail to make an impression on the ; 
Doubtless, every word is 
It is only when we look back ° 
to our own childhood, that we can appreciate the ) 
Reminiscences of this kind } 


minds of all who read it. 
true as it is written. 


wrongs of childhood. 


are highly useful: they awaken in the minds of } 
parents a sense of the responsibility that rests upon > 
them in regard to the selection of wise, judicious, and } 
A good teacher 


humane teachers for their children. 
will bring out and strengthen the good qualities in a 
child; and a bad teacher the bad ones. 


remember wel the effect upon us of a harsh, passion- ( 


ate, tyrannical teacher. 
quences remain. 
deeply interesting sketch. 
perusal.—Epiror. 
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Yet, } 


(I do not } 


We can ; 


To this day the ill conse- } 
Let every parent read the following 5 
It will well repay the ‘ 


half checked ; we see girls of twelve and fourteen, 
putting on the most dignified and chilling airs 
towards those who may not be wealthy, or are 
not spirited and attractive enough to claim con- 
The greatest benefit such female 
institutions have conferred on the community, is 
the banishment of the rod. In other schools 
punishments are devised witha degree of rapidity 
that would be half incredible to some people. A 
child often receives a box on the ear, or has a red 
flannel tongue hanging from a pair of rosy lips, 
when a smile of approbation might bgtter be 
bestowed. Often the gentle affections of childhood 
> are repressed ; and, doubtless, many a man and 
} woman can remember that the intensity of 
| darker passions was first called forth in the 
} school room. - Can we wonder, then, that people 
grow up harsh, cold and selfish, when the flowers 
> that would have blossomed in the wilderness gar- 
} den of the youthful heart, are crushed back by 
the hands that should have trained them to send 
} forth for ever the sweet perfumes of goodness? 
If we would see mankind all it should be, we 
must care for the young, and so lead the inclina- 
tions of children that, in after years, they may 
find it a comparatively easy task to restrain their 
evil propensities and yield ever to the whispers 
There never yet was a human 


< 
r 


; of true humanity ! 
} being who had not enough of the Deity in his 


, soul, to gain the ascendency over evil. Many 
are naturally very base; but so much the more 
need is there, that in childhood only the higher 
affections need be strengthened. 

These thoughts were brought to mind by re- 
> flecting on various circumstances that happened 
in my school days. One of my teachers I 
remember “particularly. I see her before me 
now, with her cold dark eyes, and pale complex- 
? ion, her staight shining hair combed back from 
’ her forehead, and her calm mouth which so seldom 
} displayed her pearly teeth in a smile on us chil- 
} dren. Our school consisted of about sixty pupils, 
and was kept in a pleasant basement under a 
‘ large church. Some of the younger children 
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were boys, and they, together with the /itt/e girls, 
were under the care of a sister of Miss Y. 
who was about sixteen. 


s, 
She was pleasant and 
kind hearted, and a great favorite with the large } 
girls as we called ourselves, though few of us ; 
had numbered more than ten or twelve years. 

2 








One of Miss Louisa’s pupils was a boy about 
four years old; he strongly resembled a little 
brother of mine, who had died a year previous. 
I almost fancied our Willie was again before me, 
as I gazed on the child’s large blue eyes, and soft 
bright brown hair. He was about the same size, 
and his round innocent face, was to me full of 
beauty. I loved him with a strange devotion; 
when he looked up into my face and smiled, my 

heart filled with a troubled tenderness, and the 

pale sweet corpse of our Willie seemed to say, 

that the fair child before me, would soon be called | 








tolieinthe grave. I sometimes thought my heart 
would break, as a harsh word to my sweet Henry, 
recalled the angry tones in which I had often 
spoken to our little brother. I remembered how 
I had caught hold of his little hand, and half 
laughing, half angry, dragged him forward when > 
returning from school. He sat on the curbstone, ; 
under the shade of a large willow tree, and to my 
impatient questions only answered, 

‘Tam so tired.” Q 

«You mean you want to play in the street,” : 
said I. ««MasaysI must bring you home with ; 
me. Come, Willie!” 

He rose, and holding by my hand walked along, 
until we reached the house next our own. «I’m 
so tired,’’ he said, again, and he sat on the step 
to rest his little aching form. I did not dream 
of sickness, and supposed if I left him a moment, 
he would start up and run away; therefore I 
stood by him and begged and scolded until I got 
him into the house. He did not complain, and none ; 
of us noticed that he appeared sick. The next : 


~ 





day he attended school as usual; but when he 
returned, instead of going out to play, he laid on 
the parlor floor. Mother was not at home, 
and we younger children hung over him, and 
promised him our most cherished playthings, if } 
he would romp about as usual. He turned over, } 
but his blue eyes did not brighten, and his faint, 
wailing cry, contrasted strangely with the glad } 
shouting mirth we were accustomed tohear. We 
then knew he was sick, and bringing a pillow for | 
his little head, we laid ourselves softly on the 

| 








carpet beside him; we knew not how to relieve 
his pain, except by being quiet. Mother soon 
came, and he was removed to the bed where he 
lingered during one short week of suffering,— 
then his young spirit went to heaven. 

How well I remember the morning they roused 
us from our careless slumbers, and told us he 
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was dying. We were dressed in haste, and with 
noiseless steps we hurried to the dark chamber 
where he lay. The foam was gathering on his 
white lips, and his struggling breath came hard ; 
one fair hand lay across his bosom. His blue 
eyes were open, yet he knew ns not. Oh! my 
angel brother, why do I dwell on thy last hours ? 
All these thoughts came over me when Henry 
was near, and there was a trembling tenderness 
in my love for him, that I never had felt towards 
our laughing Willie. When he was grieved, it 
fell upon my heart like a reproach for my 
thoughtless unkindness towards the dear angel 
who had gone. It seems almost strange, now, 
when I call to mind the intense love I bore that 
child ;—the yearning, half painful tenderness that 
filled my childish bosom, as I parted from him 
when school was over. How many times have I 
turned my head to see that no other boy hurt 
him or took away his playthings! Often I have 
seen him about to join the plays of the larger 
boys, when they have driven him rudely back, 
without heeding his look of disappointment, his 
tearful eye, and quivering lip! To me he seemed 
almost holy, for he was ever mingled with 
thoughts of our youngest darling. 

His dear smile was at times subdued, as if 
his young spirit was half checked in its innocent 
glee. From the little I learned of his family, I 
know they were very poor ; indeed little Hetiry’s 
dress betrayed it. I have an indistinct remem- 


> brance of hearing that his father was a drunkard, 


and unkind to his children. Perhaps this was 
the reason he was so far from being a favorite 
with the teacher. He was never excuseg from a 
punishment, as children belonging to better fami- 
lies often were. One day he either spoke or 
laughed aloud. «*Who was that?” asked Miss 
Y——-, turning sternly around to where the child 
sat. He remained perfectly motionless, but his 
glad voice was hushed. ‘Come here; master 
Henry !”’ said the teacher, fixing her eyes upon 
him. He did not stir. 

«Do you hear me ?”’ she repeated, in a louder 
voice. The poor child rose and slowly walked 
to her chair. She took up her penknife, which 
was on the table by her, and in a heartless tone, 
said to the frightened child, 

“«¢Now I shall cut your tongue out, and then 
we’ll see if you can make as much noise!”’ An 
expression of agonising fear came over his face, 
his little lip curved and trembled, and his eyes, 
in which the big tears stood ready to fall, watched 
the motion of her hand with a mingled look of 
terror and beseeching pain. She took hold of his 
arms, he did not struggle to escape, he dared not; 
for a moment his bosom heaved, his breath came 
quickly, and then his childish heart gave way. 
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That cry rang Seni the silent school room, «Stand up, or I'll sila you!” said Miss 
and the little ones grew pale, as they watched ; Y , in a quick, impatient voice. 

him with a breathless sympathy. Our desk was ‘«< Tl] fall, 1 can’t!’’ sobbed the terrified child ; 
very near Miss Y ’s seat; I, therefore, could } he supported himself on his knees, while she 
see with perfect distinctness. Never in all my } unwound the twine, and one little arm clung to 
life since then, can I recall a moment more full } the pillar. «Ill teach you to fall!” said the 
of intense anguish; there was in my heart a} teacher, and she crossed the room for her rattan. 
strange mingling of strong love and bitter hate. } «« Now will you stand up?” she asked, on re- 
How I wished then that I might be a woman to ; turning. 

rescue that child from torture. I felt that no He attempted to get up, but the stool shook, 
suffering would repay Miss Y for her cool, } and he paused in his efforts. Miss Y struck 
deliberate cruelty towards that child, on whom I} him two or three times with the cruel rattan, 
had lavished the most sacred feelings my young } then raised him and held him firmly while she 
heart had ever known. The burning blood } fastened his head back to the pillar by passing 
rushed over my face. I did not wish to betray } the string through his mouth, she looked at him 
the agony of tenderness that mingled with other | a moment as he stood there in his helpless terror ; 
feelings ; with a powerful effort I held back my } then turned with a significant look to her sister 
fast rising tears. When his cry smote my ear, a } Louisa, and passed her hand over her mouth to 
single drop rolled over my cheek. I dashed it } conceal from the scholars the smile she could not 
quickly aside; a choking sensation came over } check. 

me, and I raised the lid of my desk, to hide the More than one childish bosom shrunk within 


Y ’s voice rose clear and distinct above 
Henry’s quick heavingsobs. «+ Ill try something 
else, and see how you like to be tied to that 
pillar.” 

I felt at that moment, as if I would have given 
worlds to have turned her anger from that little 
trembling creature to myself. Under a sudden 
impulse, I closed the lid of my desk, and turning 
to a little girl who sat next me, said in a loud 
agitated whisper, ««Isn’t she hateful ?”’ 

My schoolmate did not answer, but placed her 
finger on her lip, and looked at me imploringly. 

«IT don’t care if I do speak and break the 
rules!” I said again, then turned and met Miss 
Y ’s large black eyes fixed on my face. At 
any other time I would have shrunk from that 
expression; but now I was excited, and I looked 
at her steadily and fearlessly; the hot blood 
burned yet more deeply in my cheek, and my 
heart throbbed with a strange angry joy as ‘I 
thought she was about to call me out for punish- 


From that day Miss Y lost all moral in- 
fluence over me. When she knelt and prayed 
after reading the Bible, I felt that she was a 
hypocrite. We were obliged to repeat it after 
her, and those holy words were on our lips often 
when our hearts were full of anger and hatred 
towards her who led our devotions. In my own 
bosom, she had aroused evil feeling that could or 
would not slumber. Instead of trying to please, 
as was natural to me, it was my effort to give 
her as much trouble as possible. Respect and 
love were gone; what else could bind a child but 
fear. Children, who are governed only by stern- 
ness, may yield a forced obedience, yet their 
spirits are continually opposing the will of those 
who rule them. At times when Miss Y cal- 
led me, I would go on studying, and pretend not 
to hear, that she might call again. I have missed 
my lessons when I knew them, and was willing 
to be punished, if it annoyed her. It was her 
own fault; children are as ready to love as hate. 
ment. But she turned away without saying a} One stormy day in winter Miss Y—— was 
word; perhaps the determination in my eye made } absent, and the care of the school devolved upon 
her think she would not conquer me without a} her sister Louisa. She was young and lively, 
stuggle, and she wished to avoid a scene before } and had but little government over us. I deter- 
the scholars. She rose, and asked, in a calm mined to spend the day as I pleased, and suc- 


: 
emotions too plainly depicted on my face. Miss itself at that heartless smile. 
; 


voice, «« have any of the boys a piece of twine?” } ceeded in bringing the little girl I was most 
Two or three heartless little creatures started } intimate with, over to my views. We threw up 
from their seats, and exclaimed, triumphantly, the large window, and coolly stepped out into the 
«I have.” snow, where we amused ourselves until we grew 
One of the boys gave her a long piece. cold. Poor Louisa was distressed one minute, 
‘«‘ Now bring me that high stool, and stand it } and could scarcely forbear laughing at us the 
against this pillar !”’ next. When we came in, we drew a long bench 
She was obeyed, and Henry was lifted on the } near the stove, and divested our feet of our stock- 
stool. It did not stand very firmly, and two or } ings and shoes to warm them. Miss Louisa was 
three times he sunk down upon it. justly angry, and threatened us with a signal 
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punishment when her sister should come the next ; 
day. 

The next day came. Miss Y commanded 
perfect silence when she was ready to chastise 
us. We were called out, and presented to the 
school as a solemn warning to all others not to 
follow in our steps. My poor friend Maria was 
naturally timid, and she sobbed as if her heart 
would break when she was held forth as an ex- 
ample of bad conduct. Miss Y. took her in 
hand first. The poor victim stood perfectly 
motionless, as the long rattan fell with heavy 
blows upon her back. Yet Miss Y did not 
seem particularly angry with her; she knew 
there was not a more lovely, obedient child in 
school, and that she would not have done wrong 
unless she had been urged to it by some one else. 
As soonas my friend was disposed of, Miss Y 
caught my arm, with a tight squeeze, and looked 
at me with an expression that said plainly, «I 
understand which one deserves the most severe 
punishment.”’ The rattan was raised in the air : 
as it was about to fall, I gave a sudden start, and 
although I could not release my arm from her 
tight grasp, I ran around her ina circle so rapid 
that she could not regain her equilibrium enough 
to make me standstill. Each of us, revolved 
around like parts of a well constructed machine. 
Blow after blow came, but my quick motion pre- 
vented me from feeling them, as I would have 
done, had they been slowly directed. Each one 
gave wings to my feet, and I flew on in my des- 
tined course with yet greater velocity. 

After whipping me until she was exhausted, I 
was sent to my seat, as ready to disobey again as 
ever. I buried my head in my arms, and instead 
of crying, laughed, to think how my grave, digni- 
fied teacher had been whirled about by her humble 
pupil. 

When I left Miss Y ’s school some time 
after, it was with feelings of unbounded delight. 
Not one fond regret lingered; not one half wish- 
ful glance was turned to the past, which had been 
so full of grating discords. I felt as if a cloud 
had vanished from my path, when I bid her a last 
‘good bye.’’ Little Henry had previously been 
turned out of the school; there were too many 
pupils, and as he was about the poorest, he was 
dismissed. 

Childhood is the only season of our lives when 
we cannot feel permanent sorrow. The young 
heart should then be taught only the language of 
love. As many flowers as may be, should be 
scattered in that careless path, and their fragrance 
will purify for ever. Yet love itself, guided by 
duty, must at times sadden the young bosom— 
life’s lesson, which is to struggle and overcome, 
should be aided by othets, before reason has 























placed the helm in our own hands. Children 
should be taught to bear their little troubles 
cheerfully; then, in after years, when sterner 
trials come, they will be met with unshrinking 
courage. The reponsibility that rests upon a 
teacher is indeed great. When I think of Miss 
Y ’s school, and compare it with one I at- 
tended two or three years afterwards, it seems 
like turning from darkness to light. 

Miss K , our teacher, possessed the deepest 
sensibility and most expanded benevolence, joined 
to a firmness that could not be shaken. Her 
quick, warm impulses never gained the mastery 
of her clear judgment. Her self-respect was 
never forgotten, although I have seen her leave 
the room to weep when the larger girls carelessly 
or intentionally wounded her feelings.’ Yet 
this was seldom the case ; only a few of the worst 
scholars were willing to do any thing they knew 
to be contrary to her wishes. We always felt 
more indignant at them a thousand times than if 
they had injured us. Our happiness was always 
cared for ; any thing that could give us pleasure, 
if consistent with our duties, was never beneath 
Miss K ’snotice. We were allowed to sit by 
our chosen friends if our studies would in any 
way permit. She gave us to. see that she trusted 
entirely to our honor and truthfulness, Our better 
feelings were addressed, and by those we were 
governed., There was something so kind and-up- 
right about her, it checked deception, we scarcely 
knew why, and made us scorn it. Our faults 
were generally committed under the other 
teachers. Miss K——- was told of them, if we 
were incorrigible, and even when she punished 
us, we loved her the more, for her kindly nature 
shone forth as conspicuously then as at other 
times. The youngest teacher seemed to have a 
great desire to domineer over our class, which 
she had nothing to do with, except when we were 
in the large school room. She was but a year or 
two older than many of us, and we never submit- 
ted willingly to her orders. One day at the 
close of the school, she rang the bell and com- 
manded every scholar to put away her books, 
In a few moments perfect silence reigned through 
the school room. I was very much engaged in 
reading when the bell was rung, and paid no heed 
to.it, but continued leaning on one elbow with 
my book before me. Several delinquents were 











sent to the back part of the room to be kept in. 


after school for not obeying quickly enough. 
When I noticed the dead silence that prevailed, 
I was sorry I had not given up my book with 
the rest, lest she might venture to treat me as 
she did the others, which was seldom the case. 
She was waiting for me to close my book with- 
out speaking and the silence grew longer and 
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longer. But the scholars were looking at me, 
and I knew she wished to display her power 


before them, so I was determined not to submit ° 


quietly. 

cA 
me?” 

«« Hear what, Miss M 
spectful a tone as I could assume. 

‘*¢ Did you not hear me tell every young lady 
to put away her books?” 


I did not move, nor raise my eyes. 
” she said at length, «did you hear 


This question was to the point, and I was ’ 


obliged to give up my innocent air. 
«« Yes, ma’am, I heard you,” I replied. 


school.” 

The color came to my face, but I rose with a 
slight smile, and bowing to her, said « yes, 
ma’am.”’ . 

I walked slowly up the longaisle, and as soon 
as [ had taken my seat, opened the book, which 


I had taken with me and began to read again. | 
My behaviour deserved punishment, but I never » 


would have been disrespectful, if her conduct had 


not continually provoked anger, by the show of 
authority she put on towards our class, whenever ; 
She was a young lady of very | 
little mind, and many of the pupils of our class | 


occasion offered. 


were far in advance of her in point of knowledge. 


We felt this, and it made her affected airs more 
insupportable. 

When the scholars were dismissed, she came 
towards us, and said in a tone she intended to be 


very dignified, «« You may all go, but A 


I sat leaning on both elbows, looking intently on | 
But she | 
came nearer, and announced the intelligence in a | 
I looked up ° 

‘ The purity of her mind was symbolized by the 


my book and pretending not to hear. 


voice I could no longer be deaf to. 
with an indifferent air, and said, 
‘«¢ This book is very interesting.” 


This was too much for her; she immediately ' 


went in search of Miss K In a few mo- 
ments the insulted lady came back again. She 
was preceded by the teacher I so loved and re- 
spected, who took a seat by me, while Miss 
M stood a little way from us, her eyes tri- 
umphantly fixed on my face. 

«¢] am sorry to hear this of you, A ,” said 
Miss K. in a voice pained théugh gentle, «: it 
is something I never expected. You are the last 
one I supposed capable of acting in this man- 
ner.” 

I remained silent, although I could have cried 
heartily. I longed to confess my fault, and be 


restored to the confidence I so highly prized; | 


but there stood Miss M . I glanced at her; 
she was looking down, but a disagreeable self- 
pleased smile curved her thin lip. That glance 
hardened me; I listened to the mild, reproving 
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; forward on the desk and burst into tears. 
‘ hated myself for having wounded that kind sensi- 
«« Then go sit on the back seat, and stay after ' 
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words of Miss K with a cold respect. She 
; paused a moment as if for me to give some ex- 
cuse, or express my penience. I was apparently 
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> unmoved, and there was a long silence, during 


: which my eyes were bent steadily on the desk 


‘ before me. 


«Oh! A ,? said Miss K at last, ina 


’ low tone, that showed her feelings to be deeply 


/ hurt. I looked up, and saw heavy tear drops 
| chasing each other down her face. Pride and 
stubbornness vanished in a moment; I leaned 


I 


tive being, and as I heard her weep, I sobbed 
‘ convulsively. I felt as if I would have given 
| any thing to recall my actions of the past hour. 
' She was first to recover her composure. 

«Don’t cry any more now, A ,»’ she said 
: laying her hand tenderly on my shoulder, « this 
; has been an unfortunate time ; I am sure you will 
never act so again.” 

I do not remember what answer I made, but 
} Miss K bent over and kissed me. I then put 
on my bonnet, and we walked home together as 
our houses joined. 

That gentle rebuke, so full of tenderness, ex- 
erted a stronger influence over my subsequent 
conduct than any thing else could have done. I 
bore with the affected airs of Miss M patient- 
ly for Miss K ’s sake. It is said that we are 
‘apt to imitate those we love. It is so in early 
life; perhaps if we have a model in after years 
we are unconscious of it. Miss K became 
to me the beau ideal of a perfect woman; I saw 
beauty and nobleness shine through her every 
little act; her whole nature breathed forth a 
harmony the sweeter, because it was simple. 
‘ chaste neatness of her dress. Her countenance 
was far from prepossessing, yet there were few 


; faces on which I could dwell so fondly. When I 
’ left school and parted from her, it seemed like 


’ sundering one of life’s pleasantest ties. That 
‘ last day comes before me as vividly now, as if it 
were but yesterday. From the time the after- 
' noon session commenced until the scholars were 
dismissed in the yard for recreation, I bent 
silently over my drawing, my heart too busy 
with many thoughts to be gay. When all were 
gone, I carried my drawing to her. While she 
‘ leaned over it without speaking, my eyes wan- 
dered over that dear, familiar school room around 
} which memory has since lingered so caressingly. 
I thought of life, and wondered if the path I was 
> to enter upon, would be as chequered with clouds 
‘and sunlight as that I was about to leave. The 
language of my heart was expressed in a few but 


simple lines. 
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‘«‘ A thousand thoughts of all things dear, in vain ; she bent her head and we wept together. 
Like shadows o’er me sweep ! I dared not stay long, for I knew each moment 
I leave my sunny childhood here, she yielded to her feelings unfitted her more and 


! 9) 
Oh! ‘therefore let me weep ' more for her duties. We parted without a word 


‘Oh! I must not give way to my feelings { on my part. Miss K——- only said « good bye” 
A ,”’ said the low voice of my teacher, as she ; in a choking voice, then with a silent kiss and a 
looked up and saw the tears streaming down my } fond pressure of the hand I left that pleasant 
face. She tried hard to repress her emotion, but ; school room where I was no longer to be a pupil. 











RICHARD BEFORE JERUSALEM. 


BY S. TEACKLE WALLACE. 


THE evening rays glide slowly down behind Mori- | But wafts, to taunt the Christian host, the Muezzin’s 


ah’s hill, evening strain. 

And air, and grove, and sky above with purple glory : In vain he lifts his eyes for aid to yonder glorious 
fill— Heav’n— 

On yonder mount a pilgrim stands, before whose { No more, from Him on high, is aid to Christian pil- 
downcast eye, grim giv’n ; 

The beauties of the chosen land in sad perspective } And still, as brightly hangs the sky above the Mos- 
lie ; lem’s home, 


A man of giant strength he seems, in knighthood’s } As when a thousand Christian prayers thence rent its 
noblest guise, cloudless dome ! 
And rich in all the pride of form that high-born ladies The monarch gazed, ’till o’er the scene the mists of 


prize— twilight came, . 

Beneath the crest that, weeping, hangs adown his } While darkly wrestled in his soul his sorrow and his 
batter’d helm, shame, 

In bruised, though burnished glory, sits the crown of } And slowly then, as star by star rose twinkling 
Albion’s realm, through the gloom, 

And, e’en in wo, he shines the star of all the Chris- ; With long, and sad, and deep farewell, he left his 
tian ring, Saviour’s tomb— 

The stoutest, boldest, proudest knight, the lion-hearted ; In after days, he bore his lance as proudly as 
king! before, 

He turns to gaze on Salem’s land, the land he swore } But never sparkled in his eye the beam of days of 
to save, yore : 

Beholds each tree and turret dipt in sunset’s gorgeous ; Not woman’s smile could win his breast to heed the 

. wave— things it loved, 

But not to him does sunset bring one beauty in its } Not all the pomp of regal pride his gathered sorrow 
beam, moved. 

Nor dwells his eye in ecstasy on Cedron’s gilded ; He entered list, and measured blade, and drove each 
stream ; ‘ foeman down, 

But tear on tear comes coursing down his scarr’d and } But not the tide of knightly praise his settled wo 
furrow’d cheek, could drown ; 

And sighs rush forth would rend that heart, if it were And oft, amid the pageant’s gleam, his manly form 


made to break— would start, 
He hides his face, behind the shield so oft in triumph § As visions from the Paynim land would shake the 


borne, 3 lion-heart. 
And flings the useless falchion down, and turns aside } Whene’er the joyless list was o’er, he’d bid his min- 
to mourn ' strel bring 


Before him, Salem’s battlements gleam in the bles- } The lute and harp that once were his, and deeds of 





sed sun, ; battle sing, 

While Paynim crescents glisten high above the wall } But, e’er amid their thrilling notes, the one that 
they’ve won, moved him ntost, 

And every breeze that sweeps across fair Judah’s ; Was that which told the mournful tale, how Salem’s 
captive plain, land was lost! 
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«« Have you been to the lakes ?” is a question 
that meets the traveller in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In the first, «« the lakes’? mean the 
lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland; in 
Scotland, Loch Lomond and its neighbors are 
meant; but in Ireland the expression invariably 
designates the lakes of Killarney. 

The town of Killarney, like most of the other 
little towns of the south of Ireland, is prettily 
built, has an air of novelty, the greater part of 
it being, in fact, little more than thirty years old. 
Before that time it is said to have been a wretched 
place. It boasts many excellent inns, where for 
‘«¢ money and fair words,” one may get all possible 
accommodation for viewing the lakes and the 
surrounding country. I arrived there exactly at 
breakfast time, and joined company with an 
English officer, who was also about to visit the 
lakes, having obtained leave of absence from his 
quarters—somewhere on the Shannon—for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing the Paradise of Killarney. 

The lakes lie in a crescent around the foot of 
the highest group of mountains in Kerry, called 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, and are divided into two 
principal ones, the lower and the upper lake. 
The town lies on the former, which is the larger 
of the two. 

In order to vary the journey, and see as much 
as possible of the country, it is customary to 
hire at the same time, a carriage, a boat, and a 
pair of saddJe horses. The boat is then sent on 
to wait for the traveller at a little harbor on the 
upper lake, the horses are also sent forward to 
the Gap of Dunloe, a mountain pass in Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks, which he reaches after driving in 
the carriage round the lower lake, and a few 
miles beyond. At this ravine he mounts a horse 
to ride over the mountains, and clambering 
down on the other side, reaches the extreme point 
of the upper lake, where entering his boat, he 
rows through the two lakes back to the point he 
started from. , 

From Killarney, which lies.on the low shore, 
one sees the mountains on the other side rising 
like a dark wall, and reflected in the clear lake 
that lies like a mirror at their feet ; and the pros- 


THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 
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? pect. was beautiful when a glimpse of it could be 
> caught through the walls, palings, and hedges, 


that almost shut it out. Near the town, along 
the lake, runs the hippodrome, or race course of 
Killarney, for even such small places as this must 
in Ireland have their race course. 

The ravine, where we found our horses, had no 
remarkable feature to distinguish it from many 
others in Scotland and Wales. Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks—so called, it is said, from a great Irish 
land owner, whose possessions were so extensive, 
that these mountains were but as reeds or hay- 
ricks to those of other men, are not more than 
3404 feet high, although the loftiest in Ireland. 
The highest points in Scotland are more than 1000 
feet above them. As we trotted through the 
pass, we could not avoid envying a pair of eagles 
which were hovering high in air over our heads, 
although we were very well mounted on stout, 
sagacious, and active little Kerry horses. 

The rocks, on either side of the pass, arose to 
a height of at least 1500 feet, and it was about 
ten miles long, and presented in its various wind- 
ings many wildly picturesque points, This wild- 
ness of effect is not a little increased by the dark 
color of the bog stuff, which covers even the 
highest points of the rocks and mountains. Not 
only do large masses of it lie on their broad sur- 
faces and rounded promontories, but every little 
projection, every little chink and crevice, even of 
an almost perpendicular wall of rock, is filled 
and overgrown by it. 

The principal inhabitants of these rocks are a 
few herdsmen and their goats, who have con- 
stantly to dispute the ground with their enemies, 
the eagles and foxes. The wolf is said to have 
inhabited these wild regions longer than any 
other part of the British islands, the last Irish 
wolf having been shot in the year 1700, in Mac- 
gillicuddy’s Reeks, whereas the last was destroyed 
in Scotland in 1680, and none have been seen in 
England since 1300, when, in the time of Edward 
I, many were killed in Yorkshire. Perhaps the 
gradual extinction of those fierce animals may 
serve as a standard to measure the progress of 
civilization in the three countries. 
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The effect of the lakes of Killarney, with their reader some idea of what has excited our admira- 
banks of soft meadow land and the rich fringe of ; tion, by a faithful representation of the individual 
trees scattered over them, is greatly increased ; features of the scene, often by no means an easy 
by their lying in the midst of this rocky wilder- task. 
ness. They are also sprinkled over with a Along the upper lake lies a range of small 
number of little grassy and wooded islands, and ; rocky islets, all surrounded, as well as the shores, 
peninsulas running out far from the main land with a black stripe, about four or five feet broad, 
into the bosom of the lakes, ard forminga never- } pointing out what has been the height of the 
ending variety of straits, bays, and harbors of ; water in the summer. Immediately above the 
fairy proportions. On many of these, wealthy } black stripe, and in sharpest contrast with it 
amateurs, delighted with the fantastic and soli- } comes a streak of white, of the moss I have 
tary character of the place, have built ornamental } already mentioned in speaking of the Gap of Dun- 
cottages, and thrown picturesque bridges over } loe, and over this again another of yellow furze, 
inlets of the lake. The whole crescent of the } which seems to flourish amazingly in these boggy 
lakes, from one end to another, is not more than ; grounds. 
about nine miles long, and forms undoubtedly : Above all comes the beautiful foliage of the 
one of the most varied and agreeable excursions } arbutus and the oak, the former making, indeed, 
one can take. The water appears, when looked } one of the especial attractions of Killarney. 
into, of a dark golden brown color, but as clear ’ These beautiful shrubs are nowhere so numerous 
as crystal, so that one can see to a great depth ; and flourishing as on the lakes and islands of 
beneath it. When taken up in a glass, it shows ; Killarney, and the finest specimens may be seen 
no color. We hada crew of six rowers to our | shooting up among the rocks. The autumn is 
boat, for in Ireland there are always six pair of ; said to be the most favorable season for viewing 
arms used where two would suffice. them, on account of the endless variety of colors 

In reading some of the exaggerated English ; then exhibited by the leaves, and as besides the 
descriptions of the lakes of Killarney, one might ; advantage of this season I had that of fine weather, 
fancy them to be really something supernatural. ‘ an uncommon one at Killarney, where it almost 
A well-known Irish writer (Wakefield,) for in- ; always rains, I certainly had reason to consider 
stance, expresses himself concerning them in the } myself fortunate. 
following manner: «+ Nature here puts on the Many of the islands are covered only with 
wildest and most terrific attire to astonish the ; weeds and bog, and cannot for a moment be com- 
gazing spectator, who, lost in wonder and sur- ; pared with the Isola Madre, Isola Bella, or ethers 
prise, thinks that he treads on enchanted ground; } in the Italian lakes. 
and whilst he scarcely knows to which side to}, Amongst the bold promontories of the Glenna 
direct his attention, can hardly believe that the ; mountain, which project in lofty and command- 
scenes before him are not the effects of delusion, } ing forms upon the lake, is one more steep and 
or the airy phantoms of the brain, called into } apparently inaccessible than the rest, called the 
momentary existence by the creative power of } Eagle’s rock, because a pair of eagles have for 
a fervid imagination.” This is a rare specimen » many years had a nest upon its summit. The 
of bombastic nonsense, and if all this is to be said | people of the country, however, contrive to rob 
of the lakes of Killarney, what are we to say of ° the poor birds every year of their young, and 
others that much exceed themin beauty. Nature ° sell them to this or that nobleman, who generally 
is, indeed, almost every where more beautiful > pays four or five pounds for the stolen goods. In 
and attractive than any language can adequately : the space of two or three miles, we are told, 
describe; but when we do attempt the descrip- ‘ there were known to be five eagles’ nests. A 
tion of a country, and of the charms of a particu- ; regular trade is carried on in the young birds 
lar spot, we must speak by comparison with other who are sent to England. Between the 15th of 
places, and not forget the infinite number of June and the 1st of July, they are old enough to 
lovely spots on earth to which we might do in- ; be brought up by the hand, and this, therefore, is 
justice by our immoderate praise of one. Besides, ; the time when the robberies begin. The rocks 
these vague generalities of «« enchantments’’ and ; on which the nests are built, are usually so steep 
«« delusions,” and «airy phantoms,’ and « crea- and dangerous, that they can only be reached by 
5 





tive imaginations,” really describe nothing at all. } ropes from above. The people watch for the 
The realities of stone and wood and earth, which } departure of the old birds, who fly away at 
we meet with in nature, are beautiful enough— ; regular hours in search of food. The men are 
we do not need to try and lift them into the ) then let down, in baskets, to deprive the feathery 
realms of phantasmagoria, but should do much } parents of the objects of their tender care. It 
better, if we would try and give the distant ‘ happens sometimes, however, that the business is 
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not accomplished before the birds return, and 
then a desperate contest takes place with the 
spoilers, who come provided for such a contin- 
gency with an old sabre or a pistol. 

For twenty years, our boatmen informed us, 
they had regularly robbed the nest on the Eagle’s 
rock, and for twenty years the same birds had 
regularly returned and laid and hatched their eggs 
there. They are the oldest birds in the whole 
district, and can be distinguished by the paler 
color of their feathers. Generally for a week 
after they have been deprived of their offspring, 
the bereaved parents hover screaming round the 
empty nest, but they never seem to grow wiser 
by experience, or to seek for their progeny some 
better asylum from the ruthless rapacity of man. 
The men all agreed that whenever a tamed eagle 
escaped and returned to its native rocks it was 
sure to be attacked and torn to pieces by the wild 
ones. 


Through a narrow channel, along which the : 


water rushed with great rapidity, overshadowed 
by beautiful trees, and spanned by the half-de- 
eayed arches of an ancient bridge, we entered, 
after some hours rowing, the Turk Lake, land- 
ing here and there to view some fine trees or try 
a remarkable echo, and then passed through 
another narrow strait into the large lake, on one 
of whose grassy banks under an old arbutus tree, 
we spread our noonday meal. The cold meat, 
the ale, and the mountain dew were fully appre- 


ciated by me and my companion, but our six } 


rewers, though they accepted thankfully the food, 


seriously and resolutely declined both the ale and } 


the spirits, asserting that they were all tempe- 
rance men. We tried to overcome their objec- 
tion to the ale, as it had been very cold on the 


water, and we thought it would do them good, } 


but they remained firm, said it was «‘no temptation 
at all,” and that they would rather drink water. 
Tke officer and I really felt ashamed of our self- 
indulgence in the presence of these abstinent 
people, and consumed a much smaller quantity of 
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their discipline, and the crimes and punishments 
in his regiment had diminished more than one 
In the 
‘«< old drinking time” he had had every day some 
trouble and vexation in the barracks, but now he 
could enjoy his fourteen days furlough without 
being harrassed by anxieties about the behaviour 
of his men. 

The most interesting of the islands of this 
large lake is that which bears the name of Innis- 
fallen. It is also the largest of all, and is over- 
grown with the finest old trees, which lie in 
scattered groups as in a park, and the wide spaces 
between them afford the finest pasturage for cows 
and sheep. Many of the trees are oaks, but the 
greater number are magnificent old ash trees, and 
I also saw here a holly tree, older and larger 
than any I had ever seen in my life. It was 
twelve feet in circumference, and had gigantic 
far-spreading branches, like an oak. I could not 
help comparing it mentally with the little, 
wretched, stunted hollies, that drag ona sickly 
existence in the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
where every care is taken of them. One of the 
mighty ash trees had been torn up by the roots 
in a storm of the preceding winter, and had 
carried with it a mass of rock twenty feet in 
circumference, round which its roots had entwined 
themselves, and which, as it lay prostrate, it still 
held firmly clasped. There are also the ruins of 
an ancient abbey, and many beautiful thickets of 
evergreens, on this island, which Thomas Moore 
has remembered in his lines : 


‘¢ Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well, 
May calm and sunshine long be thine, 
How fair thou art let others tell, 
While but to feel how fair be mine.” 


After rowing about fourteen miles, we landed 


} at length by the ruins of Ross Castle, which lie, 
, not far from Killarney, immediately on the shores 


} of the lake, and from whose walls one enjoys a 


.f 


2 


delightful prospect of the lakes and their islands. 


‘caleoholic drinks’? than we should have done } The ruined walls are overgrown with ivy, and 
but for the reproving example before us. My the vast proportions of the old hall-chimney in- 
friend had witnessed many of the beneficial effects ; dicates the huge size of the logs that formerly 


of temperance in the army, and maintained that 
the Irish soldiers had become much improved in 


i 


} 


held the place of coals at an Englishman’s fire- 
side.—Kou.. 





TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Reap—think—and fix thy duty in thy mind ; 
And then, despite the world’s alluring charms, 
Despite the strong temptations of the fiend, 
Despite the evil stirrings of thy heart, 

Sternly perform thy duty to the last. 


c 
2 


Swerve not a moment. Let thy lofty hope 

Stand at the throne’s foot in mid-heaven! The flowers 
Of sinful pleasures, trample on ; and wear 

The thorns of persecution on thy brow— 

Should such a crown be bound there—with a smile. 
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The Saxon Tower, or Church Gate, at Bury. 


For Artnur’s Magazine. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Few subjects have mere puzzled the learned { of a clump of trees being represented by columns 


than the origin of what is called Gothic architee- 
ture—or as Moller perhaps more justly styled it, 
Christian architecture. The term Gothic must 
be considered inappropriate, as the Goths had no 
share in either its invention or perfection. 
Numerous hypotheses have been assumed in 
seeking for the origin of so remarkable a style. 
Warberton asserts that it originated in Spain un- 
der Moorish architects; its type being an avenue 
of lofty trees, the intersecting branches at the top 
forming the sharply pointed arch, and the stems 
16* 





split into distinct shafts. Sir James Hall assumes 
that the first English churches were built of 
wicker work; when stone was introduced as a 
more suitable building material, the models given 
in the wicker work were imitated, down to every 
particular. Mr. Murphy, author of the cele- 
brated work on the convent of Batalha, in Portu- 
gal has a still more curious theory. It is as fol- 
lows,—«‘ The Pyramids of the Egyptians are 
tombs; the dead are buried in churches, and on 
their towers are pyramidal forms ; consequently, 
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the pyramids of the towers indicate that there { respondence that must have existed between the 
are graves in the churches ; and, as the pyramidal } ideas of God in the minds of this people and the 
form constitutes the essence of the pointed arch } temples they reared for his worship. A religious 
style, and the pyramids of the towers are imita- ; feeling is the deepest and most sacred that exists 
tions of the Egyptian pyramids, the pointed arch } in the human breast. It expresses itself in va- 
is derived from the latter.” rious externals of worship; but most fully in the 

To these, and other ingenious assumptions ob- ; form of temples for the celebration of holy rites. 
jections of a very conclusive character fave been } It is no forced conclusion to say, that in the 
urged. The origin of the pointed arch still re- ; style of these temples, there will be an exact 


produced them. If this be true, then, in the re- 
ligious character of the christians of the middle 
ages, must we look for the origin of Gothic archi- 
tectvre. Had Coleridge seen this fully, he might 
have traced far more distinctly than he has the rela- 
tion we have mentioned. It yet remains to be done. 


as much as ever at a loss to account for its preva- 
lence in the thirteenth century. 

In the religious character of a people, we must 
look for the type of architectural forms as seen 
in temples, cathedrals and churches; and the 
origin of the Gothic cathedral must be sought in 
the religious characteristics of theage that gave it At this day, when christendom is broken up 
existence. Coleridge had some perception of this { into numerous sects, with conflicting religious 
when he said.—+: The contemplation of the works ; views, we see all orders of church architecture 
of antique art excites a feeling of elevated beauty, } prevailing—Grecian, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, 
and exalted notions of the human self; but the ; Egyptian,—and in many instances orders unre- 
gothic architecture impresses the beholder with a } cognizable in the architectonic art. Is it not 
sense of self annihilation; he becomes, as it were, } clear, that the cause lies in the variety of reli- 
a. part of the work contemplated. An endless ; gious views and feelings that prevail ? 
complexity and variety are united into one whole, But we have wandered from our original de- 
the plan of which is not distinct from the execu- } sign, which was to present to our readers an 
tion. A Gothic cathedral ts the petrefaction of : engraving and description of one of the finest spe- 
aur religion.” cimens of Saxon or Gothic) architecture to be 

And again :—<: The conquest of the Romans ; found in England. It is in the town of Bury, 
gave to the Goths the Christian religion, as it ; Lancaster County. We find in the Penny Cyclo- 
was then existing in Italy; and the light and °? pedia the following description: 
graceful building of Grecian, or Roman-Greek This noble structure was the grand portal into 
order, became singularly combined with the } the church yard opposite to the western entrance 
massy architecture of the Goths, as wild and ; of the monasterial church. At the dissolution it 
varied as the forest vegetation which it resembled. } was converted into a belfry for St. James’s church, 
.The Greek art is beautiful. When I enter a } and to this circumstance, says Mr. Yates, most 
Greek church, my eye is charmed, and my mind ; probably the antiquarian is indebted for the gratifi- 
elated ; I feel exalted, and proud that I am a man. cation of now surveying this venerable relic of 
But the Gothic art is sublime, On entering a; ancient piety and taste. It is considered one of 
cathedral, 1 am filled with devotion and withawe; ; the finest specimens in existence of what is called 
I am lost to the actualities that surround me, and ; Saxon architecture. It is a quadrangular build- 
my whole being expands into the infinite ; earth } ing 80 feet high, and is remarkable for its strength 
and air, nature and art, all swell up into eternity, ; and simplicity. The date of its erection is un- 
and the only sensible impression left, is, « that I } certain. The stone of which it is built abounds 
am nothing.’ This religion, while it tended to ; in shells. Near the base on the western side of 
soften the manners of the Northern tribes, was, at ; the hill are two curious bas-reliefs, one repre- 
the same time, highly congenial to their nature. { senting mankind in its fallen state, by the figures 
The Goths are free from hero worship. Gazing {| of Adam and Eve entwined with a serpent, and 
on their rugged mountains, surrounded by impas- the other, emblematic of the delivery of man 
sible forests, accustomed to gloomy seasons, they } from bondage, representing the Lord sitting tri- 
lived in the bosom of nature, and worshiped an } umphantly in a circle-of cherubim. The interior 
invisible and unknown deity. Firm in his faith, } of the arch represents some grotesque figures, and 
domestic in his habits, the life of the Goth was } forms a carriage-entrance to the church yard and 
simple and dignified, yet tender and affectionate.”’ {| the shire house. We regret to say that several 

In the religious character of the christians of } wide fissures appear on one side, and the other is 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, must we look } said to be 12 inches out of the perpendicular. 
for the origin of Gothic architecture. It will re- ; (The drawing presents a view of the west side.) 
quire a deeply philosophic mind to trace the cor- ; T.S. A. 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 


THE YOUNG MUSIC TEACHER. 


we Seow 8 


Mr. WELts was a widower with two danghters— 
Jane and Mary. The former twenty, and the latter 
eighteen. He had been accounted a man in easy 
circumstances, from the fact that he lived in a very 
comfortable style, and gave his children the best edu- 
cation that money could procure. But, in doing this, 
he lived fully up to his income. Death suddenly 
removed him, and left his two daughters without for- 
tune or home. An uncle, Mr. Hendee, was the only 
relative they had. He was what is called well’ off 
in the world ; possessing a very handsome property. 
But, as he had a young and expensive family, his 
regular income was never much beyond his wants. 
As soon as Mr. Hendee, who administered on Mr. 
Wells’s estate, ascertained that nothing would be left 
after paying off the debts, he informed Jane and 
Mary of the fact, and, at the same time, offered them 
a home. 

For some weeks after their father’s death, the two 
young ladies remained in the house where they had 
been living, all the domestic arrangements continuing 
the same as during his life time. They had no sus- 
picion of the real state of their father’s affairs, and 
were only affected with almost inconsolable grief at 
his loss. When their uncle unfolded to them the 
true position in which they stood, they were at first 
overwhelmed with alarm. His prompt and kind 
offer of a home, soothed their anxious feelings, and 
left their minds in a calmer frame. 

«“ How kind and generous our uncle is,” Jane 
remarked, on the day after he had proposed to the 
sisters to consider his house their future dwelling 
place. 

‘«* Truly so.” Mary replied with warmth, while a 
glow of genuine gratitude lit up her sober face. 

«“ We shall feel almost as much at home with 
uncle Hendée, as we did in our own father’s house.” 

«“ Do you think it right for us to go there?” asked 
Mary, looking at her sister with a serious expression 
of countenance. 

« Right! ‘What can you mean, sister ?” 

«« We have no claims upon him.” 

‘¢ He is our father’s brother.” 

«¢ But not our father, Jane.” 

Mary’s sister looked at her for some moments, 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the drift of her re- 
marks. 

‘« He is our uncle, and has offered us a home,” 
she at length said. <«« It would be a strange act in us 
to refuse to accept of it because we have no claims 
upon him; especially, when there is no other thresh- 
hold over which we can pass.” 

** But he has a large family of his own to sup- 
port.” 

*¢ And is able enough to support them and us.” 

«Perhaps so. But that does not alter our posi- 
tion in the least. While our father lived, his house 
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was our home by natural right. Now that he is 
taken from us, will it be right for us to lean upon 
any other arm ?” 

«We must lean upon some arm, now that we 
have his no longer.” 

« Yes,—but should not each of us lean upon her 
own arm? Is not a mere state of dependence upon 
a relation a wrong position for a young lady to hold ?” 

‘¢ Lean upon our own arms! How are we to do 
that, Mary ?” 

«There are many young women who support 
themselves genteelly. Why may not we? The 
truth is, I have been thinking about this ever since 
Uncle Hendee was here yesterday, and the more [ 
turn it over in my mind the more reluctant am I to 
accept of his generous offer. I do not feel as if it 
would be just for me to do so. I have a good edu- 
cation, and could readily support myself as a French 
teacher ; or by giving lessons in music.” 

‘©A French teacher! Lessons in music! Mary 
you cannot be in earnest.” 

«< Indeed, sister, I am sure that I can never go into 
Uncle Hendee’s house, and accept the home he has 

so kindly offered, without feeling self-condemned, and 
losing my self-respect. A state of mere dependence, 
would be deeply galling to me. As a music or 
French teacher, I should be far happier.” 

«« Mary, you must not think of it. Do not, on any 
account, breathe such a thing to Uncle Hendee. It 
would wound severely the generous feelings he has 
so nobly expressed.” 

Thus opposed, Mary said no more. But she 
thought over the matter constantly ; and the more she 
thought about it, the more dissatisfied was she at the 
idea of becoming a dependent upon her Uncle’s 
bounty. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Hendee informed 
his two neices, that he must give up the house in 
which they lived, and sell off their father’s furniture. 
Their aunt came in her carriage, and, with many 
kind assurances of her love for them, took them to 
her own home, and bade them, henceforth, consider it 
as theirs. Tears of natural regret at leaving the 
place where they had spent so many pleasant seasons, 
mingled with heart-drops of sorrow, as they remem- 
bered the kind father they should see no more in this 


~~ 





» world. For the first few days after they had entered 


the hospitable mansion of their uncle and aunt, the 
sisters felt much depressed in spirits. After that, 
Jane gradually became more cheerful. But Mary 
continued thoughtful, and, evidently, troubled in 
mind. 

«Try, my dear child,” said her aunt to her, a 
few weeks after she had come into her house, “ to 
feel more cheerful. Do not look back with grief, but 


} forward with hope. Let us be to you all that you 


‘have lost. We love you and Jane, and desire to 
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think of you, and feel towards you, as if you were 
our own children.” 

Mary was affected to tears. She drew her arms 
around the neck of her aunt; kissed her cheek, and 
wept upon her bosom. 

‘¢ Your generous kindness I shall never forget,” 
she said, as soon as her emotion would permit her to 
speak. ‘But, my good aunt, it is my position here 
that troubles me more than any thing else.” 

«My dear child! what do you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Hendee, in surprise. 

«¢T have no right to burden you.” 

‘« Mary!” Her aunt seemed hurt by the tone of 
her voice. 

«Do not misunderstand me, aunt,”’ Mary quickly 
said. ‘I mean not to insinuate, that I feel that you 
think I am a burden to you. Oh, no. Your noble 
conduct towards us fills my bosom with a glow of 
grateful emotions. It is not that. But, now that my 
father is dead, up to whom I had a natural right to 
look, I do not feel that I can, with justice, become 
dependent upon any one but myself. Do you under- 
stand me, aunt ?” 

«“ T believe [do, Mary. But dismiss such thoughts. 
If your father’s brother is willing to take your father’s 
place, you have no need to make any nice distinctions 
between his relation and that of your father. He is 
both able and willing to do all we have proposed.” 

‘¢] have thought all that over very carefully, aunt,” 
Mary said. ‘But it does not unburden my mind. 
Every day, it becomes with me more and more a 
matter of conscience not to remain dependent. 


to do it.” 
Mrs. Hendee was silent with surprise and admi- 


ration of the noble minded girl, whose true feelings > 


she began to perceive clearly. 

«You seem to be really in earnest,” was her 
smiling reply, after the lapse of nearly a minute, 

The changed manner of Mrs. Hendee made the 
heart of Mary bound. 

ss Indeed I am, aunt,” she said, her countenance 
lighting up, yet still retaining its serious look. «I 
do not mean to wound you, by declining your gene- 
rous offer; for I know that it is made in good faith, 
and my heart blesses you for it. But, to accept of 
your bounty, would be to do violence to what I think 
right principles.” 

«¢ What do you propose to do?” asked Mrs. Hen- 
dee, gravely, her manner having again changed. 

«I think, as a French teacher in some seminary, 
I might easily support myself; or, I could give les- 
sons in music.” 

«True. But, think, Mary, how your doing so 
would affect your station. As a teacher you could 
not expect to occupy in all respects your present 
position in society.” 

‘¢I should be as worthy of confidence and regard, 
Aunt.” 

‘‘ True. But something more than mere personal 
excellence is required. It is not worth alone that 
gives either a man or woman a place in good 
society. As a member of our family, you will occu- 
py the same position you have ever held; but, as a 
mere teacher of French or music, you will not be 
able to maintain your present place.” 
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the ability to maintain myself; and I believe I ought ° 
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‘‘ Ought that consideration to govern me ?” 
‘¢ I think it should have its due weight.” 
«So doI. But a consideration of what is right, 


> Should have the first influence upon my actions. 


Now, I do not think it would be right for me to be- 
come a dependent upon my uncle’s generosity. I 
believe that I am in duty bound to support myself. 
Ought I for a moment to weigh this clear conscious- 
ness against any fears of losing social standing ?” 

Mrs. Hendee did not reply for some moments. 
She felt a glow of admiration for the honest, inde- 
pendent spirit of her niece, and yet, could not bring 
her mind to think for an instant of letting the high 
minded girl act as she proposed. 

** You must talk with your uncle,” she said, after 
puzzling with her own thoughts for atime. ‘Iam 
sure, however, that he will never hear to your doing 
what you suggest.” 

«I wish you would speak to him about it, aunt. 
I cannot.” 

‘Oh! certainly. . But you must not be surprised 
at his decided opposition.” 

‘IT am sure Uncle Hendee will not oppose me in 
an act that he must see to be clearly right.”’ 

‘¢ But I am not so sure that he will be able to see 
it exactly as you do,” replied her aunt. 

This conversation took place without the knowledge 
of Jane Wells, who was quietly enjoying the plea- 
sant home that had been offered them. She did not 
appreciate either her sister’s motives or feelings, and, 
therefore, since the first conversation Mary had held 
with her upon the subject, she had not made to it any 
allusion. 

When Mrs. Hendee mentioned to her husband 
what had taken place between her and Mary, he was 
too much surprised to see at once, clearly, the spirit 
that actuated his niece. But this soon became appa- 
rent to his mind. 4 

‘Noble girl!” he could not help exclaiming. 
‘«¢ She has her father’s independent spirit, and I honor 
it in her.” 

«« But you will not, I am sure, humor her strange 
desire to become a teacher instead of an inmate of 
our family.” 

‘¢ We must not do violence to such high and true 
principles of action as she evinces. It was our duty 
to offer to both her and her sister a home. This we 
have done cheerfully. But, if Mary feels that it 
would be right for her to depend upon herself, we 
ought not to oppose her too strongly.” 

As early as possible, Mr. Hendee sought an inter 
view with his niece. He found that her ideas were 
clear, and based upon abstract principles of right. 

«« There is a view of the subject,’ he said, while 
conversing with her, ‘“ that I hardly think you have 
taken, Mary, and one that you should weigh well.” 

«¢ What is that, Uncle?” she asked. 

‘It is this. By education, habits, and association, 
your mind has been formed for a social sphere above 
what you will be able to occupy, if you become a 
teacher of music or any thing else. By remaining 
where you are as one of my family, all that is con- 
genial to your taste and character will be secured to 
you. You will marry, of course, when of a proper 
age, should one you can approve, claim your hand. 
But if you place yourself out of the circle of those 
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who are of like\tastes and feelings with yourself, you ; least, make their house her home, if she did not sole- 


cannot hope to form such an alliance as will most 
fully secure your happiness in after life. Forgive 
the seeming indelicacy of an allusion like this, my 
dear niece. Ihave to make it, in order to let you 
see all the consequences of the act you propose. Re- 
main where you are—keep your present position in 
the circle in which you are worthy to move, and in a 
few years, as the wife of a man of wealth and stand- 
ing, you will be placed far above the feeling of de- 
pendence that now seems so galling to you.” 

Mary did not reply to her uncle immediately. She 
sat in deep thought, with her eyes upon the floor. At 
length, breathing heavily, she looked up, and replied 
in a voice that was at first tremulous, but soon be- 
came firm. : 

‘:] have carefully weighed all this. But it does 
not change my views. It is for me to act right in 
the present, and leave all else to be arranged for my 
good by Him who suffers not, unnoted, a sparrow to 
fall to the ground. I cannot, with a clear conscience, 
sit down here, in mere dependence. It would be 
wrong.” 

‘«¢ But, my dear child, I have enough and to spare. 
I do not feel your support a burden. To provide a 
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home for my brother’s children I look upon as a ‘ 


sacred privilege. 
delight it affords me.” 


This appeal touched the heart of Mary, and brought | 


from her eyes pure drops of feeling. 

‘<T know, my dear uncle,” she said, ‘‘ that it will 
give you pleasure to have me stay with you, and 
pain to depart. But can I secure a good conscience, 
life’s best blessing, if I do not follow the clear dictates 
of right ?” 

«¢ You cannot certainly.” 

‘¢ Then I must leave my present position of depend- 
ence, and provide, by my own labor, the means of 
support. It is, I can plainly see, the duty of every 
one to engage in some useful employment. While 
our father lived, my sister and I kept his house, and 
made up for him a home circle. We were necessary 
to his happiness; and he was our natural provider 
and protector. Our sphere of action was at home— 
our duties lay there. But it is different now. Upon 
you we have no natural claim. Your home circle is 
formed. We are not necessary to your happiness, 
and only remain here as partakers of your bounty. 
This is the plain light in which I view it—and you 
must acknowledge it to be the true light.” 

Mr. Hendee used various arguments to convince 
Mary that she was wrong to throw herself as she 
proposed, upon her own resources ; but his arguments 
were weak when opposed to her common sense con- 
viction, and clear perceptions of what was right. 
Jane, when she found that Mary had been declaring 
to her uncle and aunt the views she had previously 
expressed to her; and not only that, but was bent on 
acting them out, was much incensed, and strove hard 
to divert her from what seemed to her mind a most 
insane act. But, as might well be supposed, her op- 
position had no effect. Mary was not governed by 
any impulse, or whim, but by deeply fixed principles. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Hendee found that neither argu- 
ment nor persuasion could move the honest-hearted 
girl from her purpose, they begged that she would, at 


Do not deprive me of the sweet } 
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ly depend upon them. 

«T will, on one consideration,” was her half 
smiling, yet earnest reply. 

«« Name it,’”’ said Mr. Hendee. 

«« That I be allowed to become my cousins’ instruc- 
tor in music, so long as you think me competent to 
give them lessons.” 

«It shall be as you desire.” 

The prompt acceptance of this proposition brought 
the tears to Mary’s eyes. 

‘From my heart, I thank you,” she said, with 
emotion. “I do not want to go from under your 
protection. Here I will be happier than any where 
else, for I shall be with those I love most and prize 
highest in the world.” 

Just about this time an-advertisement @ppeared in 
the newspapers for a lady to take the situation of 
music teacher ina well known seminary. At Mary’s 
earnest request, Mr. Hendee made application for, 
and was successful in obtaining the place for her. 


, She entered cheerfully upon the duties of this new 


position, and digcharged them with energy and 
ability. It required the devotion of four hours each 
day in order to do justice to the classes placed under 
her care. At home, she gave two or three hours 
every day to th@ music of her cousins, and with 
marked evidences of success. Besides this, many 
hours were spent in practice and study, in order to 
increase her ability for the duties she had voluntarily 
assumed. 

Mary’s choice did not fail to have the effect 
which her uncle and aunt had predicted. It quickly 
became known that she was only a teacher in 
Madame Lacroix’ seminary. The young ladies, 
who had before been on terms of intimacy with her, 
finding that she was the instructress of their younger 
sisters, began to grow cold towards her, and numbers 
failed to recognise her in the street. This was a 
severe trial to her young spirit: but conscious recti- 
tude of purpose sustained her. She had put her 
hands to the plough, and could not look back. What 
grieved her most, was the unkindness of Jane. 
Mary’s conduct affected her sister in two ways. In 
the first place, it detracted from her standing in the 
eyes of many, and, in the second place, it was a 
daily rebuke of her want of the same honest inde- 
pendence. In her aunt and uncle, however, the 
heroic girl found unchanging friends. They not only 
admired her for her excellence of character, but loved 
her for the sweetness of her disposition. Not with- 
out-pain did they perceive that all their fears in re- 
gard to the consequences of her independent course, 
were becoming daily realized. Gradually even the 
most intimate of Mary’s young friends were ceasing 
to visit her, and when she ventured with the family 
into company, she was neglected except by a very 
few. The consequence was, that before six months 
had elapsed, Mary Wells was rarely seen beyond the 
walls of the seminary in which she taught, and the 
sweet seclusion of home. Her sister rarely asked 
her to accompany her when she went out, and never 
spoke of her to any one, unless she were specially 
asked for. By the end of a year, none would have 
thought that the gay girl who daily went forth to 
make fashionable calls upon fashionable friends, and 
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the quiet, thoughtful maiden, modestly attired, who 
regularly left the house of Mr, Hendee and came 
back at stated hours, were sisters. 

Things went on in this way for about two years, 
by which time Mary was pretty well forgotten in her } 
old circle of friends. Within that time the members 
of that circle had changed materially. New faces 
were to be seen, and many old faces were missing. 
among the new comers was a young man who had | 
returned from college a year before, and who had 
immediately entered into business with his father, a 
merchant of wealth and standing. His name was 
Cleveland. Young Cleveland had been educated 
with great care by his father, who was a man = 
independent feelings, and sound views of life. 
his son grew-up, he carefully instilled into his aa a 
love of truth for its own sake, and taught him to es- 
timate all things by intrinsic worth, rather than 
fictitious appearances. As Hartly Cleveland emerged 
from youth into early manhood, that most critical 
period in life, his father had the gratification of seeing 
in him a realization of his most ardent wishes. The 
principles taught him had been deeply planted, and 
they had sprung up, and produced good fruits. 

This young man met Jane Wells ,frequently in 
company, and found himself becoming more and 
more prepossessed in her favor. ak® oftener he saw 
her. 
ordinary attentions, which were far from being un- 
pleasing to her. After some months, he would 
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Almost involuntarily he paid her more than } 


occasionally call in at Mm Hendee’s and spend an ; 


evening with her. 
happened to be in the parlor, she would immediately 
retire; always without being introduced, for it had 


when Mr. Cleveland first came in, and Jane would 
have thought it an egregious folly to introduce her 
sister to any of her fashionable friends. 


Whenever he did so, if Mary } 
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from the room, with a strange warmth and tremu- 
lousness fh her bosom. It was nearly two_ years 
since she had spent ten minutes in conversation with 
a young man of intelligeneé and-wigning manners. 
The sensation was to hermew and pléasing. A new 
chord was awakened in her heart, that was not in- 
clined to sleep again. 

She retired to her room, and took up a favorite 
volume. But she could not comprehend the words 
of the author. Her thoughts returned to the parlor, 


| and to the interesting young stranger with whom she 


had passed a quarter of an hour of most delightful 
conversation. At length she became conscious of the 
folly she was committing in thus allowing this little 
incident to make so deep an impression upon her. 
She strove to shut out from her mind the image of 
Mr. Cleveland, but in vain. She still saw his fine, 
animated face; his voice still sounded in her ears, 
and the sentiments he had uttered still lived in her 
recollection. 

«“ What young lady is that with whom I was 
conversing, when you came down ?”’ young Cleveland 
asked of Jane, as soon as they had left the house. 

« She gives lessons in music to my cousins,” 
answered, after a moment’s hesitation. 

«“ Ah!” was Cleveland’s only reply; there was 
> disappointment in the toné of his voice. 

Three weeks elapsed, during which both the young 
man and Mary found it very difficult to keep from 
thinking about each other. He had called several 
times to see Jane, with the secret hope in his mind 
of again meeting the interesting young music teacher. 
But she did not happen to be present. At last, how- 


was 


> ever, he could not conceal from himself the pleasure he 
never occurred that her uncle or aunt was present | 


The attentions of Hartly Cleveland soon stirred into ; 


inquietude the bosom of Jane Wells. 
every thing about him to interest the heart of a 
maiden. He was handsome in person, his taste 
highly cultivated, his mind richly stored, his princi- 
ples firmly based, and with all, he belonged to a 
respectable and wealthy family. No wonder that 
Jane could not withstand such attractions. 

It was not long, before the young man became 
more marked in his attentions. He called at Mr. 
Hendee’s at least once every week, and regularly 
accompanied Jane to all the concerts and fashionable 
amusements of the season. 
in and found no one in the parlor but Mary. 
was dressing to go out with him to a concert. 
Mary’s first impulse was to retire, but this she felt 
that it would not be polite to do. She therefore 
remained ; but did not feel free to make any remarks. 
This she had no need to do, for Mr. Cleveland readily 
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felt, on being shown into the parlor, and finding no one 
there but Mary. Instinctively, she arose, and made a 
movement to leave the room. Jane had spoken rather 
sharply to her for her former¥indiscreet act, as she 
called it. 

«You will not leave me here alone,’’ Cleveland 
said, in a respectful, half-familiar voice. 

Mary paused, and resumed her seat, her heart 
beating with a quick irregular motion. The conver- 
sation which the young man had previously held with 
her, gave him some idea of the character of her 
mind, and guided him at once into the selection of 
suitable themes. He soon succeeded in again draw- 
ing her out into an expression of her opinions upon 


‘ the topics under review, which she did with a sound- 


One evening he came } 
Jane } 


ness of thought and a beauty of expression that again 
charmed him. « Can this be only a music teacher ?” 


he could not help asking himself. It so happened, 


¢ that the servant who admitted Mr. Cleveland, mistook 


introduced subjects of conversation, and drew her | 


forth to speak. 
timidity ; but what she said inspired the young man 
with a wish to penetrate deeper into her mind. 
Unconsciously to herself, he led her out, and induced ; 
her to give her views on many subjects, which she 
did with a beauty of expression, and a clearness of 
thought that charmed him. In the midst of this 
Jane came in, all ready to walk, and Mary glided | 


At first she did so with a reluctant » 


Mary, who was in the parlor, for Jane, and therefore 
did not go up to the room of the latter to notify her 
that there was a visitor below. On this account 
Cleveland and Mary spent full half an hour together, 
when the latter, recollecting herself, said, 

« The servant must have omitted to inform Jane 
that you were here.” 

As she spoke, she arose quickly and left the room. 
In a few moments Jane entered the parlor, and 
apologised for having kept him waiting, on the 
ground that she had not been informed of -his pre- 
sence. 


‘‘ As some compensation,” he replied, «I have 
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been quite agreeably entertained by this young music , manner, the noble conduct of Mary Wells. Mr. 

teacher you have injthe family. She seems as shy } Cleveland listened with intense admiration. 








_ as a fawn, and I had almost to compel her to remain ‘s Noble girl !” he exclaimed, as soon as the nar- 
ifthe parlor. But, when she had forgotten herself, } rative had been finished, ' 
proved to be a most interesting companion. She «« Yes, she is nobleness itself,” was the earnest 
certainly, be moving in that sphere, for } response of the uncle. 
education and taste have fitted her.”’ ‘«« May I beg to be introduced to one for whom I 


To this Jane made some evasive reply. Her } now feel a respect amounting almost to reverence ?” 
manner of doing so was noticed by Cleveland, who } asked the young man. 
did not altogether like it. It implied contempt for The bell was rung, and a servant entered. 
the interesting girl, who, as he supposed, held, in the « Tell Mary that I wish to see her in the parlor.” 
family, the subordinate position of an instructor in The servant left the room, and in a few moments 
music. From that moment, the charm that had been { Mary entered, dressed in simple but neat attire. 
thrown around Jane Wells, gradually passed away. ‘¢ Come, my dear, let me introduce you to my 
As it did so, the image of the quiet, intelligent, } excellent young friend Mr. Cleveland,” Mr. | endee 
refined, and delicate stranger he had met at Mr. } said, taking Mary’s hand, and leading her forward. 
Hendee’s, took a more distinct and permanent place The color deepened on Mary’s cheek when she 
in his mind. «“ Who is she?” « What is she?” { met the steady, admiring gaze of the young man, but 
were questions often asked. Though he called, } her self-possession remained, 
nearly as often as before, upon Jane, it was really «« My niece excludes herself far too much. She is 
with the hope of again falling in with the music modest, worth’s peculiar fault,’ as Goldsmith, 





teacher. But this fortunate occurrence did not again ; I believe, has it,” Mr. Hendee added, as Mary took 
happen. a seat on the sofa. 

One evening he met Mr. Hendee in the parlor, At that moment Jane entered and came forward. 
alone. The ardent desire he felt to learn something } Mr. Cleveland met her with a mannner much more 
certain about the individual who had interested him, } formal than usual. She was no longer beautiful or 
caused him to say, during a pause in the conversa- } interesting in his eyes. The superior loveliness of 
tion,— Mary had altogether eclipsed her. The surprise and 

«« Pardon me, Mr. Hendee, for the seeming intru- } displeasure she felt at seeing Mary in the parlor, and 
siveness of the question I am about to ask. You $ in conversation with Mr. Cleveland, tended in no 
have a young lady in your family, employed as music { way to give additional charms to those already sur- 
teacher 2 rounding her. He saw clearly her state of mind; 

«« Excuse me, Mr. Cleveland,” Mr. Hendee said, ; and it took away all the admiration, and even warmer 
interrupting him,—* but you are under some mistake. { feelings, he had ever felt for her. 

There is no such person in my family as you allude Encouraged by her uncle, and led on to converse 
to.” by the admiring young man, Mary shone through 

Cleveland looked confounded. the evening with a lustre that surprised, while it 

«1 certainly must be under some mistake, then,” } delighted Mr. Hendee. 
he replied. «But I have twice met in the parlor From that time, Cleveland became a lover. He 
a very interesting young lady, who is, as I have } would not listen to Mary’s remaining any longer in 
understood, an instructor of music to your children.” » seclusion, and much against her will, almost com- 

«©Oh! you mean my niece,” Mr. Hendee said, ; pelled her to accompany him to a large ball, gotten 
with a smile. ; up by the exclusives. She dressed herself in pure 

«« Your niece ?” : white, and presented a sweet contrast with the gaudily 

« Yes. Mary Wells, the sister of Jane. I attired belles who flaunted about, and sought the 
thought you knew her.” admiration she unconsciously won. 

«« No, sir,” was the grave reply. ‘I have twice «What lovely creature is that on the arm of 
fallen in with her by accident. Then as soon as any Cleveland ?” asked a young man, coming up to his 
one entered the parlor, she glided away. No one sister, who was among a bevy of half a dozen young 
introduced her to me.” girls. 

«« Not even her sister ?” « Where? Who?” 

« No.” ‘Book! Don’t you see—near that pillar.” 

Mr. Hendee looked upon the floor thoughtfully. «“ Oh! yes. That? Why, as I live, that is 

‘¢ Why does she keep herself so secluded?” at } Mary Wells my old music teacher! What in the 
length asked young Cleveland. ‘She is certainly { world is she doing here, and with Hartly Cleveland ? 
fitted to shine in any circle.” He cannot know the company he is keeping.” 








« That she is. A lovelier girl I have never This little bit of news quickly spread through the 
seen. But it is her real worth that excludes her. } company, and Cleveland soon found both himself and 
Society, as it is now constituted, is not worthy of so ; Mary the subject of observation and remark. And 
noble minded a creature.” not only so; but actually proscribed—for, in endea- 

‘«s Your words puzzle me,” the young man said. voring to make up a cotillion in which he proposed to 

«I will then give you fully her history, and let ; dance with Mary, the attempt failed, only two or three 
you judge her by the best and truest standard—her } couples consenting to take the floor. 
own life as it stands forth in Doric beauty.” Deeply incensed at this, he withdrew from the ~ 

Mr. Hendee then related, with the warmth his deep } room with Mary Wells, and left the house, Jane 
admiration of her virtues, gave to his words and | was also at the ball, and saw all this—not without a 
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feeling of pleasure, for now she hoped to regain the 
attentions she had lost. But she was in error. On 
the way home; Cleveland offered Mary his hand ; 
which, after reflection and consultation with her uncle 
and aunt, she accepted. 

The wedding party was the largest and most bril- 
liant that had been given for two or three years. 
The young ladies who had refused to dance a cotillion 
with the music teacher, some how or other, forgot 
the circumstance, and carressed the bride most effec- 
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tionately. Even Jane could begin to see her real 
worth, now that it was perceived and acknowledged 
by others. 

The true history of Mary became a subject of 
general conversation, and those who had looked 
down upon her as a humble music teacher, now that 
her real character was seen, lauded her conduct to 
the skies. "We can admire and love virtuous self- 
denial. in others, though we have not the moral 
courage to go through the trying ordeal ourselves. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE WOUNDED PHEASANT. 


Ir the eye of a sportsman, as it rests upon the 
spirited and exquisitely engraved picture, of « The 
Wounded Pheasant,” which we present in 


sure in the remembrance of a similar exciting scene, 


favored us, and learn to seek a higher and purer, de- 
Tight than that which is to be found in wantonly 
causing any of God’s innocent creatures to suffer 
and die. Of all the amusements in which man 
engages, there is none more unworthy of him, or 
more cowardly, than that of shooting birds for mere 
sport. 

Come into the birch-wood awhile with me, 

And T’ll show you a sight that is fair to see ; 

Where the sunlight lingers on birchen stems, 
Lighting them up till they gleam like gems ; 

Where the wood flowers bend with a gentler grace, 
Than adorns their bloom in another place, 

And the voices of waters, and ring doves’ moan 
Mingle together with peaceful tone ; 

And the eloquent sounds of embracing shades 
Whisper sweet music in flowery glades, 

And the Pheasant wanders with all her brood, 

A gleam of life in the solitude. 


The life of the Pheasant is bright and free, 
And its home is blest as a home can be ; 

It leadeth its young to the water side, 

And feareth no evil that may betide ; 

For what can the timid creature know, 

Of aught that worketh pain or wo : 

And why should the Pheasant care to roam, 
From the calm delights of its sheltered home : 
Where the gentle things it loves the best, 
Are gathered in beauty around its nest ; 

And the gorgeous dyes of the glowing spring, 
Are not more gay than its own bright wing. 


Pleasant its life is, but frail and short, 

The innocent victim of careless sport ; 

A quick sharp thrill through the birches rings, 
And the bleeding bird from her covert springs, 
Out o’er the sun-scorched and barren plain, 
Fluttering on in its helpless pain ; 

Out in the glow of the shadeless sky, 

- Far from the home of its love, to die ; 

* Sounds that have gladden’d its life, are mute, 
Midst the angry clamor of loud pursuit : 
Weary and panting, the struggle is past, 

And the ~vounded Pheasant has rest at last. 
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number of our magazine, brightens, and he feels plea- ; "This number is not a whit inferior to that. 
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In presenting our magazine for this month, we 


$ have room only to make a few notices, and refer to 


On all hands, 


the excellent contents of the number. 


‘ our September issue was considered equal in point of 
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articles, we know such to be the case. Our leading 
paper is “The Error of a Good Father.” It is 
from Marmontel. Those who have read “ The 
Lesson of Misfortune,” will turn to it quickly. 
‘¢ Captain Andy,” is a story of thrilling interest ;— 
‘‘ School. Reminiscences’’ is excellent and will do 
good ; we refer our readers to it particularly. As to 
the merit of our own performance, ‘“‘ The Young 
Music Teacher,” the reader must decide upon that 
for himself. Besides the articles specified, there are 
many shorter pieces, each giving forth an odor of its 
own peculiar excellence. Read all. 


Heaven anp Heit. Tuerr Wonpers, &c. By 
EmanvEt SwepensorG.— Messrs. T, H. Carter & Co. 
have published, in five numbers, at twelve and a half 
cents each, this remarkable work, by one of the most 
remarkable men that ever lived. It may be obtained 
at the various periodical agencies. 


A New Timrun invite’ TAve. The Old Jour’ 


> and his Family, is the title of a new temperance tale 


> to be seen, and its effect acknowledged. 


just published by Zeiber & Co. 
half cents. 

No 3 of Arthur’s Prose Fictions, has also been 
issued by the same publishers, 


Price twelve and a 


Our Encravines.—The two steel plates that 
grace our magazine this month, all will acknowledge 
to be indeed fine specimens of art, as well as attrac- 
tive and spirited “The Wounded 
Pheasant” is equal in point of execution, to any 
thing that has appeared in our magazines. The 
drawing, too, is a masterly performance. Look at it 
carefully. There is no marked defect in the whole 
composition, and this is saying a good deal. 


in design. 


Tue Press.—We thank our brethren of the press 
for the kind manner in which they received our Sep- 
tember number. Our aim at excellence is beginning 
We are 
The 


determined to base our work upon merit alone. 


{ articles that gain admission into its pages must be 
$ good. Under this system, we intend building up a 
’ periodical that shall be known, and its excellence 


> acknowledged throughout the union. 
H. M. } 


We see a wide 
field before us, and we intend to occupy it. 
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